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Aniisemilism has often been used by 
d is as a political device: as a rallying 
Z against a convenient scapegoat, or 
jffiion from real problems. Hitler 
undoubtedly exploited it in this way, 
and no doubt many of his supporters - 
mical opportunists hke Goebbets or 
Rfbbentrop - regarded it only in this 
m But Hitter's antisemitism was 
Sthmore than an opportunist device, 
h was a deep-rooted conviction, an 
integral part of what he called “the 
injnle-Brm foundation" of his 
Oology. His first known political 
wiiingis a demand for ruthless racial 
uiisemitism, and the last sentence of 
his last written document, his “political 
ittiament”, is a call, from the rubble of 
the Third Reich, for a continuing 
crasade against “the world-poisoner or 
all nations. International Jewry". He 
icilly believed in the Protocols of the 
EldtrsofZion. He declared, again and 
spin, that the Jews should be 
terminated; he prophesied that if 
war broke out, they would be 
exterminated; and indeed, in so' far as 
they could be reached by Nazi power, 
they were exterminated: in cold blood, 
on a massive scale, by n vast and costly 
machinery specially installed for the 

S se. Even victory in war was 
ed less essential than the 
completion of this macabre operation, 
to which essential resources, even in 
1944, were still being diverted from the 
German armies now fighting desperate 
rearguard battles for the defence of the 


question), but why and how he avoided 
giving a written order to authorize so 
enormous a crime. 

The question why is easily answered. 
Such cold-blooded mass-murder was a 
dirty job and very few Germans, even 
of those who wished to see Germany 
Judenreln, were willing to endorse if. 
As the charismatic leader of all 
Germany, Hitler could not afford to be 
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This being so, it is surprising that no 
document has ever been found directly 
connecting Hitler himself with “the 
Final Solution". The connection is 
dear, logically and circumstantially, at 
every level except the last: the direct 
written order to initiate the 
programme, to set up the machinery, 
to exterminate the people. Within the 
SS, which carried it out, the whole 
process can be documented; but at the 
pwson of Himmler, the Rcichsftlhrer 
SS, the documented chain of command 
Sow. It seems never to reach the 
Fflhrer of Germany. He utters 
jWoric, but never gives orders. This 
herns enabled “revisionist" writers to 
edm that Himmler was not only the 
executor but the originator of the 
programme; that he alone was 
rorponsible; that Hitler knew nothing 
it; even that Hitler would have 
approved of It if he had known. 

Mma facie, such a thesis Is absurd. 
! ,J* neither evidence nor 
probability to support iti both point 
«aily in the other direction. Nor is it 
logical inference which clearly 
“Shoes the whole policy to Hitler. 
t? 1 * ma y be no documentary proof, 
‘here is documentary support, 
‘tinier himself described the mass- 
E™ 1 , of the Jews as “a heavy task” 
upon him. Only one man 
K«P°“ tasks on Himmler: Hitler 
25 ?<*}**** recorded the 
£®taahon in his diary: a horrible 
J. he admitted, best covered in 
5*V *>at the FUhrer - he. had. 


publicly associated with it. He had to 
keep up the myth, indeed, and the 
pressure: he had to insist that World- 
Jewry was the ultimate enemy and that 
no victory could be complete until it 
had been destroyed. But the exalted 
preacher of the crusade must not soil 
his own hands with the squalid business 
of butchery. The Germans must 
suddenly discover, after victory, that 
there were no Jews. They had all been 
“evacuated", “transported to the 
East", “resettled", and were now 
conveniently out of sight and could 
therefore be put comfortably out of 
mind. In fact, of course, they would all 
be under ground in subject Poland. 
German authority, effectively 
enforced, and young pine-forests, 
growing above their unmarked graves, 
would effectively hinder any casual or 
curious excavation. 

But how was such complete 
separation of the authority and the act 
to be achieved? Who would dare to set 
up factories for mass-murder, and put 
them into operation, without the 
protection of a covering order? 
Fortunately, there was one 
organization which could be entirely 
trusted. The SS was a special 
organization founded on the principle 
of unquestioning obedience, outside 
the law. Orders within the SS required 
no justification. And the head of the 
SS, the Reichsftihrer, “ der treue 
Heinrich", could be trusted to translate 
into formal orders even a verbal 
message from the FUhrer. 

The beginning of the Endldsung, 
“the Final Solution” - not of the idea 
but of the machinery of execution - 
is commonly ascribed to the famous 
Wannsee Conference of January 20, 
1942. But in fact its origins are earlier. 
As is now well known, its embryo was 
the Gnadentod, or Euthanasia 
programme. This programme, for the 
deliberate extermination of incurable 
invalids (who afterwards included 


order, or a commission by the FUhrer’’. 

For by this time, the war in Russia 
had begun; and with it the Endldsung 
was in operation. Previously, the plan 
had been to send the Jews to 
Madagascar, and it is interesting to 
note that, at that time, Himmler, in a 
written memorandum, rejected the 
idea of physical extermination of Jews 
as “bolshevik . . . un-German and 
impracticable’’. But Hitler knew 
otherwise. Not for nothing had he 
boasted of being “the hardest man in 


a covering order? 
there was one 
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mobile killing squads, operating in 
Russia, that tne Flihrer was to receive 
regular reports of their operations, 
including photographs. 

The Einsatzkommandos did as they 
were ordered. By the end of the year 
they had shot a million Jews. It was a 
messy business, and the method of 
killing would soon be changed. One of 
the commanders was sufficiently 
disturbed , before a mass-shooting in 
Minsk, to ask Himmler personally on 
whose authority the killings were 


Tins section was responsible direct to 
Reichsleiter Bouhler, head of the 
Filhrer Chancellery, and therefore to 
Hitler himself: but Hitler told Bouhler 
that the connection with the Party 
Chancellery “must in no circumstances 
appear to the outer world”. So 
elaborate precautions were taken 
to ensure secrecy - false names, 
false addresses, code-language. 
Nevertheless, the facts leaked out; 
there were public protests; and in 
August 1941, after 90,000 persons had 
been killed, the programme was 
stopped. -But the machinery was not 
dismantled.' The personnel, the 
apparatus and the experience were 
merely transferred to Poland, to be 
used against the Jews. From the 
experience of T.4 Hitler had learned a 
valuable lesson. Extermination must 
be done veiy secretly, outside 
Germany, gnd the most careful 
precautions must be taken to ensure 
that he could not be held personally 
responsible for it. In particular, it must 
no longer be organized from the 
FOhrer Chancellery. Fortunately, the 
Oerman. people were less likely to 

E rotesl if tne victims were not Germans 
ut Jews. 

. There are direct links between the 
Euthanasia programme in Germany 
and the Extermination programme in 
Poland. SA StufmfOhrer Christian 
Wirth. whose work li)T,4 was officially 
declared to be a '‘special commission 
for the FUhrer”, transferred h» skill 



The Imaginary Photo Museum (270pp. Penguin. £5.95. 0 14 006521 
a selection of 457 photographs by Renate and L. Fritz Gruber. 


Sobibor. Similarly, SS Oberffihrer 
Viktor Brack, of T.4, would be asked 
to send his chemist to Riga in order to 
ensure that -the gas-ebambere to be 
erected there and at Minsk ranforined 
to the safe pattern established at home, 
and the same Brack would send gassing 
apparatus to Riga . for “J*; 
extermination of ' Jews . As he 
explained -at the time, it is a Ftthrer- 


centuries”. In March 1941, he told his 
generals that certain fields of activity in 
the Eastern theatre were reserved to 
the ReichsfQhrer SS, whose activities - 
which might not be very agreeable (o 
squeamish generals - were not to be 
questioned. The Armed Forces, he 
said, should be grateful to him: for “he 
had deliberately kept them apart from 
anything that might smear them with 
the charge of dishonourable operations 
contrary to international law’’. The 
Wehrmacht, like the Fflhrer, was to be 
unblemished. The faithful Himmler, 
who knew the necessity, would do the 
; dirty ; work; Tpo months; Jatw, A 
Gestapo cirtmla* forbade all further 
emigration of Jews “in view of the Final 
Solution of the Jewish question now 
undoubtedly about to occur”, 

So In the summer of 1941 three 
instructions Went out. Two were 
verbal. Himmler told Rudolf H5ss, the 
commandant of Auschwitz, in a secret 
meeting, that the Fflhrer had ordered 
the extermination during the war “of 
all the Jews we can reach”; Himmler 
also gave- verbal instruction .to ihe 
Euthanasia expert Christian Wirth, 
again referring to a “FDhref-directlve" j 
rind Goring wrote to Heydrich, the' 
head of .RSHA, Or $S Head Office, 
that new efforts must be made to carry 
through the Endldsung. GOring too 
referred to a“FphreT-directlye w : which 
indeed was obvlous, for ufliing had no 
direct authority oyer Heydrich: he ; 
could instruct him. only to Hitlers 
name. Next day - Augilst 1, 1941*^ 
Heinrich MQUer, the head of the 
Gestapo, sent encyphered orders to 
the commanders of the. -four 
Elnsdtzgruppen, or organizations ot 


ordered. Himmler replied that no one 1 
should trouble - himself with such 
questions: that it was a Fflhrer-order, 
and that Hitler and he took full' 
responsibility for everything. Then he 
took the commander aside and told 
him, “in n pretty sharp tone, that these 
orders came from Hitler as supreme 
FUhrer of the German government, 
and that they had the force of law". To 
another questioner, Himmler replied 
“categorically", that this was a 
necessary war measure, personally 
ordered by Hiller, and that, as such, "U 
lay ouiside. the jurisdiction .of any 
judical Authority, even of the SS and* 
PoUce”; .. ' Another;*: <mestipnei J . was, 

. similarly told,, first by Heydrich, then 
by Himmler, that it was pomtlessto ask 
such questions: "this was a Fflhrer- 
order, said Himmler, and he himself 
held it “his historic duty to carry it out 
by. every: means”. 

i - Fflhrer-orders (FOhrerbefehle) -and 
: Fflhrbr-directivcs (FUftrerweliungeri) 
were terms of art: they , had -a - 
recognized . meaning. . . They were 
normally -written Orders.: But these 
orders concerning exterminations were, 
never written: that ufould have proved 
• the Connection which Hitler was 
. determined I to;.:' conceal, .This fact 
Sufficiently . explains ‘ a : written: 
instruction by. Bortnann, issued at 
precisely this time, that "only written 
.•Ftthrer-ordera"^ ^ could be. cited, as 1 : 

■ authority. In other words, no appeal to;. 
.' these verbal orcWrs would be- accepted , 

■ as evidence, and « .there were rio/ 
. Written orders ] V no connection wiih; ; 

Hitlej* could beahown; jV; 

. ; in tiris ■ cbpridction' a riew phrase 
began to r . appear fo fUl ' tte semantic' 
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gap. In November 1941 . Himmler told 
his representative in Russia. Friedrich 
Jeckeln. who was in Berlin, that the 
Warsaw ghetto must be liquidated. 
Jeckeln was to arrange the details with 
the Reich Commissioner in Riga, 
Heinrich Lohsc. “Tell Lohse", said 
Himmler, “that it is my orders, which 
is also the FOhrer’s wish". This phrase, 
"des FUhrers Wunsch thereafter 
became standard form. Being merely a 
“wish" it did not need to be written 
down; but a “Fiihrcr's wish” was as 
mandatory as a written order. In July 
1942, Himmler, on a visit to 
Auschwitz, ordered a speeding up of 
the exte rmin ation process “ in 

accordance with the Fuhrer's wish". 
This new phrase was very convenient 
and soon acquired a definition. “The 
Fflhrer’s wish", a former Gestapo 
officer explains, meant exactly the 
same as a Fflhrer-order: “it is not a 
direct order, but is to be interpreted os 
such . . . the ’wish* is always 
communicated by a third person. It is 
not passed on explicitly as a Fflhrer- 
order; but it means an order”. 

The “third person” most regularly 
used was of course Himmler. He alone 
commanded the machinery for mass- 
murder on the desired scale. He also 
was willing to take the responsibility 
with which Hitler, the real originator, 
could not be saddled. But in his secret 
speeches Himmler let it be known that 
he, like his subordinates, felt the 
strain: a strain (of course) not an his 
conscience but on his nerves. “The 
execution of this difficult command, 
which the Fflhrer has laid on my 
shoulders”, he said, was “the heaviest 
task that has ever been imposed upon 
me"; but it was a task which it was his 
duty, having received “a soldierly 
command”, to perform. However, 
Hitlei was never a man for 
bureaucratic precision; he liked to 
divide and rule; and in his nihilist zeal 
he was perfectly prepared to cut 
corners and use direct channels. He 
would occasionally give orders direct 
. to Himmler's subprdinatps Qtto 
Glbbocnlk,' the organizer of the first 

S reat extermination camps, reported 
irectiy to him - and he sometimes 
went outside the SS altogether. Thus 
the dreadful Gauleiter of the Ukraine, 
Hitler's old crony Erich Koch, 
exterminated on Ills own account, 

I ileadlng the Fiihrcr’s orders. "Befehl 
at Befenl", he said; nnd he had whole 
villages exterminated In order to clear 
; for himself a gigantic hunting estate, 
From the evidence collected and set 
, put. by Mr Fleming It. is abundantly 
clear that it Wa$ Hitler, arid : Hiller 
done, whose powerful will drove the 
whole machine pf- destruction. 

. However He sought to sepa rate himself . 
from the dirty business, the facts were, 
dear, and known by 011 );;$, and at 
, times even admitted by him. * 


"Do you not know", said Slate- H I 
secretary Stuckart to an official whp f| : »■- 

E retested about the great massacre In . : | 

ilga, "that all this happens on orders : ! 4 I 

from the highest level?'*. Admiral [i ; ') 3 

Canarls, the head of Ihe Abwehr, ;■ -I 

sought at least twice to protest. At first f #r t U 

he tackled Heydrich. Heydnth replied . ] > | 

angrily that the matter *as nothing to i 1 jXflB 
do with him or the SS, “hut that all ■ V . ]\ /’■ * 
these shootings, were due exclusively to - . k,Ws\ 

; tire. -personal .prders-.qf -thu ^Fflhrer ’jft-v,! 
Adolf HiUcr”. On-anothcr ^carion - 
CanaHs lacklid Hitler himself. **Vou 
are too soft" , HitleT replied: “I must do j 

this. After me, no other man will do - . V 

it". _ ; • j:,!;;;! 

The relations between Hitler and 'liqj'j 
Himmler, in this matter, are illustrated { , 1 
• in an interesting document published 
by 1 Fleming. It is an account pL a . . j J ’*■ « 
conversation between Himmler and SS "■ ; , 
General - Maximilian von Herff, : ; J M 
. recorded by a SS Sturbanrifllhret' # 6 , -M : f A 

with yortHerffor as his neprescritative . ; • |i • if; 
in tiie Hiring-: of 1943, • had virited • ■ ] ;>'i\ 
Auschwitz, V i.:a‘nd ■: , ■: witppiise'd , , ^the . . . fjjs 
extermination-camp Ip operatidn. The . ii 
account fa in Upme. respect a personal v 
apologfa,; but subatantially. , It fa ' • i'fl'. 
convincing. According to this record, . [rj 
: Himmler expressed his sympathy With . r.\. 5 ^ 

. officers who wereplungcd in to nervous Fi.-Hi* 

> depression by enprcea service 1 at such . l.iT?'* 

Scamps: ‘.for 'Hitlcr , had designated '! 
wryitfe, '.' it . ^uschwitt as , front-line ' 
i services not ftp . be refused; -indeed* • jv |sf 
those 'who serviced the gas-chambers ‘Ivjjl'S 
-were) given military decorations. - He ' ' •* 
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himself, said Himmler, loathed the 
work, but he recognized his duty, as 
they must recognize theirs. Then he 
gave an explanation which “deeply 
moved' 1 his Hearers. Recently, he said, 
he had discussed the problem with the 
FDhrer. The Fuhrer had staled that the 
best blood of the whi te races was being 
shed in a fierce struggle from which - 
unless Germany won - only the 
destructive forces of international 
Jewry would gain, ff Germany won. 
then, of course, all would be well: no 
one would then ask questions. But if 
Germany should lose, then at least let 
her have used her present power to 
protect future generations. “r have 
therefore decided", concluded the 
Fflhrer, “after long reflection, to 
eradicate once and for a II the biological 
strength of Jewry, so that even if the 
Aryan peoples emerge weakened from 
this struggle, at least we shall have put 
an end to those forces. . . ”. Himmler 


That this account represents the as head of the RSHA. Though 
authentic views both of Hitler and of nominally subordinate to Himmler. 
Himmler seems to me certain; for both Kaltenbrunner was (he personal 
expressed the same views at other confidant of Hitler, even, by now, 
times. Himmler would spell it out in his against the wobbling Reichsfillirer. 
Posen speech of October 4, 1943, and 

he frequently insisted on the necessity For by now, at last, the grotesque 
of a clear conscience in this business, conviction had cracked, not indeed in 


For by now, at last, the grotesque 
conviction had cracked, not indeed in 
which (he explained) was completely Hitler, whose “granite-firm” assurance 
justified - provided that it was carried would never fail, but in his blind divot, 
out in the right spirit - by the duty to Himmler. Himmler had been drawn 
obey and the holiness of the task, Not into the programme of extermination, 
without reason did Hitler describe him which he bad at first repudiated as M un- 
as “our Ignatius Loyola". Hitler German", by the iron will, and the firm 
ordered; Himmler - essentially a command, of Hitler; and by now he 
“subaltern character" - believed and was running out before the end of the 
obeyed. In the summer of 1944, when drama. In the autumn of 1944, under 
Hungary seemed likely to surrender to pressure from his courtiers, and 
the Russians, and the Hungarian Jews, particularly from his masseur Kersten, 
protected by the Regent, Admiral he began to have doubts: again, not of 
Horthy, had not yet been morality but of expediency. He was 


'seemed likely to surrender to pressure from his courtiers, and 
ians, and the Hungarian Jews, particularly from his masseur Kersten, 
d by the Regent, Admiral he began to have doubts: again, not of 
had not yet been morality but of expediency. He was 


exterminated, it was Hitler who forced thinking of his own survival, imagining 
the pace. Horrified by Horthy’s himself the negotiator of peace. 


dismissal of the Sztojay regime "which 
has recently carried out measures 


msen me negotiator ot peace, 
:rhaps even the ruler of the new 
ermany. At first while listening to 


, } i J . • 
1 s-i 


most loyal followers, with a historic 
charge of monstrous weight"; but he 
recognized the force of Hitler's 
argument, and saw that he must obey, 
confident (hnt after decades of 
inevitable misiudgment and slander, 
the heroic self-sacrifice of the SS, in 
undertaking this grisly task of 
"disinfection’', would be seen in its 
true, ennobling light. ' 


against the Jews", he threatened o conspiratorial arguments, he refused 
coup d’ftat in Hungary. Meanwhile, as to accept their conclusions. Moments 
KI open trap in fanned the German of apparent surrender would be 


plenipotentiary rn Hungary, “the followed by bold reaffirmations of 
Fflhrer expects that without further customary loyalty. "If National- 

E reyartcation the measures against the Socialist Germany must go under", he 
udapest Jews be carried out”; as in told Kersten, “then our enemies, the 
flue course, after the coup d'irai, they traitors who now sit in concentration 
were, pie man who carried them out camps, must not triumph over us, and 
was Adolf Eiclimann . acting under the come out as victors. They shall not see 
orders of the Austrian thug, Ernst that day I They shall perish with usl 
Kaltenbrunner, Heydrich s successor That is the dear and logical order of the 


The return to prophecy 
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Dow Marmur 

Beyond Survival: Reflections on the 
Future of Judaism 
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Prior to the Holocaust, few Jews, if 
any, seriously doubted, that Judaism 
had a future. Outrages inspired in the 
distant and not so distant past by anti- 
semitism - say, the massacres by the 
Crusaders or the pogroms of Tsarist 
Russia - could be and were seen as 
affording historical proof of Jewish 
indestructibility, Auschwitz has 
mattered this faith and a large 
auestion-mark has been placed against 
Judaism's cherished concept of a (oving 
land; caring paternal deity. In 
Consequence, from the middle of the 
present century survival has been the 
alpha, and omega of Jewish concern, 
even generating a new literary genre, 
that of Holocaust studies, especially in 
North America where Jewish 
theologians continue to devote much 
taper md in k to sketches of the face of 
God after Auschwitz. The Canadian 
Jewish philosopher, Emil Fackenheim . 

■ ^ promoted to first importance a 

additional to the 
613 biblical precepts: "Thou shall not 
_ allow Hitler a posthumous victory" (by 
permitting the remnants of Auschwitz 
<■ o be annihilated through assimilation 
or the activities of anttsemites). 

, U goes almost without saying Hint 
tills same Issue. of the survival and 
future of Judaism is also.at the cent re of 
a sianificBiU book by Dow Marmur, a 
. fading; British - Reform rabbi. 

■ HoiVever as title and sub-title make 
ci ear.. he looks beyond mere physical, 
racial , national continuance for a 
puropse that will enable Judaism to 

as %Wih f In the past, the usual 
how fobc Jewish. how to 
‘ S5? n Marmur, by contract, 
addresses himself to the question -of 
why.be Jewish , why remain Jewish. His 
“"V 38 Jo diagnosb .the Ills of 
contemporary' Judaism .ip order to 
; discover; recipes for reebveryand for a 
.long and healthy future^ 

Explaining how- the three brandies 
r '?f y j orihodox, progressive 
(Reform and Liberal) and. 2tonist - 
have been attempting to outdo one 
Another In securing Jewish survival, 
M&rmiir tells us that they: have all 
hilled. Isolationist Orthodoxy seeks to 
safeguard Judaism by denying the 
modern world and withdrawing from 
It. Reform Judaism, sprung from 
Emancipation and at . home in the 
Western world, leaves: lhe door wide 
open to an assimilation that can be as 
lethal as the dealK-camps. “The 
children of those who did riotperish in 
Auschwitz . . . mfay now. j»ase to be 


towns may have the same effect on the 
future of Judaism." As for Zionism, by 
offering Jews a secular haven from 
assimilation in a Jewish state, it 
relegates religion to the background 
and simultaneously increases the 
threat of antl-Jewlsh/anti-Israeli 
hostility. One negative characteristic 
common to all three varieties is the 
promotion of what Marmur calls 
“vicarious Judaism" in which the 
majority provide only moral or 
financial support. No more than the 
minority ■ actively demonstrate 
integrity, religious or otherwise. 

In the author’s judgment, there is a 
danger that the "survival syndrome” 
tends to confuse God with the Jewish 
people, to lead them to a worship of 
themselves or their Jewish state, 
Instead of the Creator. He quotes the 
ancient legend according to which 
Satan tried to dissuade Abraham from 
offering his pnlyson on Mount Moriah 
with the argument that fulfilment of 
the divine command would leave the 
dderly patriarch without posterity. To 
this Abraham is said to have retorted: 
"My task is to do the will oF the Holy 
One; he can look after the problem of 
Jewish survival.” 

Rabbi Marmur, in other words, 
wishes above all to reform the religious 
outlook of Judaism. Calling for a 
return to the true spirit of prophecy, he 
reminds liis readers that in biblical 
antiquity the prophetic revolution 
proceeded on three fronts. It attacked 
the complacency of false prophets, the 
ritualism of the priests and the 
secularism ' of the kings. Reform 
Judaism, his own denomination, is a 
false prophet In as. much as it offers its 
adherents what they want. Orthodoxy, 
wuh its strict observance of the Law, 
reflects the biblical priesthood, more 
interested En antique ceremonies than 
In new revelation. Zionism represents 
-the interest of the king or the slate. All 
three are in need of radical prophetic 
reshaping. : * 

fi* f0r . inspiration 

ftps* : 


{j ]• ,.!• ' Jew's as they graduate from Oxford. ... . 

]•; I rt a devastating shock to the 

it :/ j| ! exponent of Emancipation that both 


rRSklaw f * ^ efor, P ' ' A ; criK 1 of 
rgjy ttn expert-fti the Jewish , 

■ , rStfo fei°i ng ?L on ■ W H° rehised 

«"«'<Hth political 
power. Following in Buber’s footsteps, 
Marmur sees the essence of prophetic 
-Judaism to reside in dialogue: It Is bv 
means of human encounters that we 
are addressed hy God! 

1 ?« < r?*T' 8 . , w ^ ,tura ^ ensured if the 
: pdividqai Jew remains able and willing 

lS!!li]S- hiy8t - eri ? u * attac ker in the 
- book of Genesis. At the same time, this 
future must entail a. re-adaptation to 
: contemporary needs of the Tbrah-Law 

MwtSSFrS?' dnce Jud5,sm as a. 

n ? n ao flmalgam 
of prophetlc-Pharisalc preaching and 

ISSI?— 8 1 ^ • P r ‘ e stly-raDbjnic 
, obedience and practice. Such . a 

StfWSW ,s :t0 effected ‘ we are 

Jewish^people. 1110 ^ 31 ^ dcpi ® ion oft h e 

S ^ S 00 tbe ^nce where 
there is question of whether diaspora 


Jews should stay In the Gentile world 
or migrate to Israel. Prepared to sing 
with equal honesty and fervour "God 
save the Queen" and “Ha-Tiqvah”, he 
preaches loyalty to the country in 
which he lives and concern for 
his Jewish brethren everywhere, es- 
pecially in Israel! He does not believe 
In a divine election. Gad did not 
choose the Jews, he insists; the Jews 
chose God. Election is not racial, but 
moral. It springs from personal 
commitment: a view that echoes, I 
should add, the teaching of the 
prophets and >prophetio-apocalyptic 
sectarianism such as Essenism and 
primitive Chnstianity. 

In short,. if Judaism is to have a 
future, its factions must join together 
to form a "greater Israel", one that will 

S insist, furthermore, not only of 
entiles actually converted to 
Judaism, but of Jews aud Chrlstinns 
(and , maybe Muslims . and 
communists?) co-existing and co- 
operating with one another in peace. 
For in accordance with prophetic 
universalism, Marmur believes that 
whatever is true and genuine in 
Judaism, must have a meaning for 
religion as such and an applicability to 
the world at large. 1 

Beyond Survival will appeal 
primarily to Jews who look for a 
renewal of Judaism. But it is obvious 
throughout that Marmur Is aware of 
t e wder issues raised by his analysis of 
the Jewish predicament. Yet perhaps 
because of his burning concern with 
Judaism, or even because of his anxiety 
over hostile reactions from less 
progressively minded Jews, he accepts 
certain statements as axiomatic, 
caving them . unexamined. It follows 
that here and there a. major insight 
remains ^undeveloped. He repeatedly 
asserts for instance, that there can be 
no Judaism without Jews (and few 
insiders wouid disagree with him), and 
although not opposed to 
proseiytization oft a small scale ("too 
open an approach may jeopardize the 
distinctive character of Judaism’’) * he 

“"i-JutUhTSSi-g 

definition be a minority religion. From 
a practical and irenical point of view ' 
this may be so. But If Judaism, -as he 

SsSssvnta 

SSSSBaaKS'] 


wufpnpffi! 0 , 8 E tal °P en ne$s Which 
Sli J 5 ? embraced by one 

mo Y«d by the spirit? In fact. 
Rabbi Marmur.s fascinating concept of 
di ? identl y ^•uded 

!^:P, n .u d tR «e pages, 

pointe to the same age-old visfonbfBne 

.Bjeateat of our prophets! 
Egypt my people, and 
Assyria th « work. of. my hands, and 
Israel my heritage^ (Isaiah 19;25), 

th^ S m?. a,Iy u Te ^ Ht ^ e ' “ow and 
y, a J' 1 * 1 ? shortsighted, and ove° 


Fflhrer, and I shall see that it is 
punctually and fully carried outl" 
However, as the doubts and the 
pressure increased, the foundations of 
that loyalty were destroyed. Already, 
at the end of November 1944, Himmler 
had forbidden further gassing of Jews 
and ordered the extermination-camps 
to be destroyed. Now Kersten put him 
in touch' with the Swedish government 
and mounted the plan of the Swedish 
Red Cross expedition to rescue the 
surviving prisoners from the 
concentration camps. Finally - surely 
the most macabre episode of all - in 
April 1945 Kersten arranged, at his 
own house, a meeting between 
Himmler, the Grand Exterminator of 
the Jews, and Norbert Masur, a 
Swedish Jew, who was sent as an 
emissary, from Stockholm, of the 
World Jewish Congress. 

Everything that we know about 
Himmler is grotesque: his monstrous 
achievement, his lunatic ideas, his 
fatuous naivety, his accountant’s 
pedantry, his portentous illusions of 
grandeur, his feeble vacillations, even 
his absurd appearance. But surely 
nothing - not even his belief that he 
would be acceptable to the Allies as the 
ruler of Germany - can be more 
staggering than the impertinence of his 
greeting to the Jewish emissary as they 
met at Kersten’s feudal estate in 
Mecklemberg: “Herr Masur, I think it 


buried lhe t ]Ta!c^tT anSatHl ^ ,t v 


called upon Himmler's’ 
lieutenants - Valient ^ 

swaSss: 

g&amsSS 

the enemy; Himralor, 

SsMaisaS 

prevailed. Hitler coulCHS 

worse than expel “den trewffl 
from the Party and declare® 
last impotem breath, hk njl 
death-sentence on the whole S3 
people It was with words of ve«2 
racial hafred on his lips that tlzmfa 
of the unfinished "Final Solutioa^ 
down at last, to his funeral ph. 

Such is thestory whicheiMiBfffl 

Mr Fleming’s patient scholar® hi 
a valuable work which puts the rwd 
straight and adds many uiteresimn 
details to a terrible but still coapeSq 


Given a Flower 


A field of grief 
Ella Pybus 


In the violet Axes an acid leaf 
through the smaller of two petals: 
this Ufa, 

Its exact strong 

smirch of pain. You said, look, 
these petals, 

their mauve scuffed paper, a hue 
getting pale. From your yard 

each mauve flinching shape of light, you said, 

mixes with the pale, tile pallid 

dark of a spring night. Look, 

holding out your thin hands 

the fingers bent, whose flowers, 

whose the mauve, dense 

fictions of twilight, streaked' 

with Augers, 

the pale, livid nighttime? 


An inseparable form 

the mauve petal, its hem puckered - the mauve flesh. 
No, you spoke, no. Furled 
huntress; not as the bee goes for it, but virgin, 
and like a priest, 

you admonished love. The violet 
shuts, in the verge In which It roots. 

A whole earthen cavern of music 
a vacuum of It. With dreams 
of lovelessness, 

as the moon's shade peels off It. 

A field of grief ■ 

In this snowy, glum light. You said, ‘this is not. - 
a future. 1 In this republic, 
aching with snow, you walked 
unsteadily away. . 


1“ dill tarnished leaf printed In the overside ■; i 
of the smaller of two petals. ! 

matched and different, 
the violet's life flickers. The flower 

extinguishes like a lamp. • ; 

« 1» a penitential bloom, . (yf 

the spring’s want Incessant 

« the giving which famishes. y'"; 

It is never nighttime. Its curd, that Is a kind ofde >*,. '! 
P»In to the male sex: , 

I have nothing to do . 

with the acid sex of the violet. ■ 

Forms of grief ‘ • . 

wpwge the southern night* its salt sprigs ' . 1 ' 
?£ b J°? 0m ‘ d °g*°od, : r ‘ l.'V 

“lt cqrd** 1 “ taT ' ,hape ’ ,n whos B hollows , ! v } [ 
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A hoard of heroines 


Lorna Sage 


jgwnrER S. Uc tow 
i* Macmillan Dictionary of 
ffeaw’s Biography 
SWm. Macmillan. £16.95. 

Oj? 30987 | 

if. [be aviators (though there are only 
1 budful of them) who best symbolize 
^Jennifer Uglow’s Dictionary of 

SSJSEtf-" aS. jfe 

ton or Sheila Scott to demonstrate 
ihu women can overcome their fear of 
Lifsce Jong, Erica) and levitate out 
J[|jdr conventional sphere? The 
book's compilation. Ms Uglow says in 
iw foreword, was undertaken in 
rtiiaflse first to a demand for straight 
Station, and second to "a desire 
lo look at women's strength in action 
father than (as is so often done) to 
limwl their oppression as passive 
riding". It has, as a result, a breezy, 
pioneering, outdoor air. Most striking 
^representative in this sense, after 
tbe fliers, are the travellers and 
mountaineers, particularly those 
nineteenth-century ladies who exposed 


« 0{ e , n . . Jhe had needed to struggle through the That the biographies refuse, so often 

expectations of present-day feminists vicissitudes of her professional life and and in so many ways, to add up, 
too. And this makes the Dictionary her four marriages." becomes in itself interesting. Thus 

more embarrassing and in a way more , there's food for thought in finenng Jane 

interesting than first impressions . re ver 7 spectacular Austen sandwiched between flier 

suggest. The uncertainties of tone and indeed Hike Cleopatra or- possibly - Jacqueline Auriol. who “held the 
°f bizarre juxtapositions Mana Callas) you d better not be women's world speed record five times 

alphabetical listing produces, reveal a showy. Ideally, you should combine between 195! and 1964”. and Harriet 
whole range of collisions and clashes the suspect (art and enterlainmentl Hubbard Ayer (1849-1903), the first 


wtioie range ot collisions and clashes , ....... 

between tne “facts" (or accidents) of professions with good works. Thus 
history and current orthodoxy. Margaret Atwood is given a 

itissi 

of — “forewomen t “DTlS 

St Teresa Of A\iIb they were BiSO inrliviHiml iripntihFc ,f Thic licr of 

badlv^oo 8 PnneSn ni n SeS ' i ISf S?!! 081,868 echoes, of course, the kinds of 
badly too. Pope foMwishM under a concerns ear ij er Dictionary heroines 

Sf JP S S pt,< j a l conjecture were i nvo i ve d in, and women who 

2. Bt 5 r i, Sr™ 1 directly continue that tradition like 

man S wont When S .™th=f to ? 1 ^' vri . ,er “J ‘“ c ^ r 5 lly 

Ihe°w W a5 a info rl v e di or?o Sn a reservation - “All her works £nh!l 
nVinfonS] e ’ r w 0bta gee,n distinctive marks or her personal 
E™^5 h LVi iV^R. e c l w n n W r S experience; they are informed by a 
U o»uL B ^ir 'nafrlln 1 f humanitarian, loving and .com- 
probably owes her patronage of passionate spirit, seeking always for 
musicians to a mis-translation Many of {^ th and :J ice > Here ^ e - re bJck to 

p ® '\° tori P us w 9 metl history - see hagiography surely? And even on the 
We Slmilar - ly most focal level, the confusion of 
reduced to plausibility, as pawns in “objective" and didactic aims 
political power-slruggfes. Unpopular ~ n 4 rHtes continuous stylistic 
figures (Catherine of Aragon) are irritations, like the mixture of past and 
cautiously rehabilitated; grandly present tenses, and the mconsislendes 
WI j ed on« are presented f n naming-conventions which leave 
undramatically - Catherine the Great, gome women as surnames, and treat 
for instance, becomes a more ordinary others ^ incongru om intimacy. To 
despot who presented herself as an take a le of g ndom examp 4 : of 
enlightened ruler, while actually Florence thadwick (1919- ), the 
increasing the power of the nobility, American long-distance swimmer, the 
strengthening serfdom and stifling text concludes confidingly, “Florence 
intellectual orotest. Thus, much of the a stoc k-brokef”; of the 

time you fee you re being alked to f ormidab i e Katherine Graham, 
coolly and rationally. Ana then you American newspaper proprietor, 
come upon entnes^ like that for we’re told in reassuring, rather 
Artemisia of Halicarnassus (5th headmistressy fashion, “In 1963, after 
century Be) . . . .the first woman sea- b er husband’s suicide, Katherine took 
captain .... She died tragically, over as President of the company. " 
throwing herself from a high cliff a certain drift towards inconerence in 
because of her unreguited passion for a some entries is perhaps also 

vniinopr mfln’ 1 irrhtrh nnnn n tnA arm f ...i \ . 


; Matterhorn, who "generally climbed in 
; i while print dress and liked to eat 
! spongecake and drink champagne on a 

t^inlb i, ; or Katy Richardson (1864— 
- r 1927) who “insisted on taking bread, 
jim and tea." Tbe incongniitieg of 
i ibere ladles’ lives have h special power 
to evoke the force of Change. 

Or such, at least, are the first 
impressions. Women like these were 
die ones who, if they managed to 
>. QDtfive their notoriety, eot CBEs and 
DBEsin the end. Behind the explorers 
: ; and fliers stand ranks of public women 
-the doctors, lawyers, educationalists 
and philanthropists who formed 
pressure groups and chaired 


pressure groups and chaired 
committees, ana who between them 
oulUaed the range of issues (civil 
rights, welfare, health, equal 
opportunities) that occasioned 
WHnen’s entry Into public life. A lot of 
them can of course be cross-referenced 
' ia the subject index as campaigners for 
. wraen’s rights, and it's on this theme 
j 4at the Dictionary achieves its most 
! wherent and comprehensive 
; nroimentation. If you trace the lives 
ral interconnections of figures like 
1 Ehabeth Garrett Anderson (1836— 
!. 15171, a pioneer in opening up the 
: ncdhl professions to women ^ her 
i Ww Milllcent Garrett Fawcett (DBE, 

: 1^1929), "leader of the 
! “Mhlutlonal suffrage movement", 

! Davies (1830—1921), founder of 
™ college that became GIrton, and 
Bubara fiodichon (1827-91), suffrage 
®^rgner and cousin of Florence 
(1820-1910), you arrive at 
collective story - as you do in 
[ M *n Australia, and so on. 
t collective biography that 
1 from entries of inis kind has a 
' — 880 ut progress, hard work, 
I JJ2F* determination and 
1 ^P® r aHon (so that - for instance - 


the notorious women of history - see 
Borgia, Lucrezia - are similarly 
reduced to plausibility, as pawns in 
political power-struggles. Unpopular 
figures (Catherine of Aragon) are 
cautiously rehabilitated; grandly 
wicked ones are presented 
undramatically - Catherine tne Great, 
for instance, becomes a more ordinary 
despot, who presented herself as an 
enlightened ruler, while actually 
increasing the power of the nobility, 
strengthening serfdom and stifling 
intellectual protest. Thus, much of the 
time, you feel you’re being talked to 
coolly and rationally. And then you 
come upon entries like that for 
“Artemisia of Halicarnassus (5th 
century bc) . . . . the first woman sea- 
captain .... She died tragically, 
throwing herself from a high cliff 
because of her unrequited passion for a 
younger man”, which undo all the good 


between 195! and 1964", and Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer (.1849-1903), the first 
woman to make a fortune in the 
cosmetics industry; the conjunction of 
Anna Comnena (1083-1 153, 
Byzantine historian), Ivy Complon- 
Burnett and Maureen “Little Mo" 
Connolly reads like a cun ning 
conundrum, as does the sequence that 
runs from Pocahontas to Madame de 
Pompadour via Marjorie Pollard, the 
English hockey player who scored 
thirteen goals against Wales in a 1926 
match; and the Ts produce a dizzying 
half dozen pages that include, with 
only a mere scattering of doctors, 
educationalists and such, Tituba 
“((7.cl690). American witch", Tofena 
“frf.?cl720). Italian poisoner”, 
Mirabel Topham, Flora Tristan, 
Cristina Trivulzio (1808-71, Italian 
revolutionary), Sojourner Truth, 
Harriet Tubman, Sophie Tucker and 
Madame Tussaud. Though the book 
may strive towards a rationalist-realist 
model of individual lives and the 
relations between them, such entries 
conspire in different, subversive 
directions. Some biographies also 
seem wilfully to combine exotic and 
contradictory possibilities within one 
personality: Colette’s, for instance; or 
the life of American feminist and 
journalist Victoria Woadhull (1838— 
1927), stage clairvoyante, stock- 
broker, “Pantarchlst" and co-publisher 
of the first English translation of the 
Communist Manifesto', or that of 
Elizabeth Chudleigh (1720-88), 
English adventuress, bigamist, 
favourite of Catherine the Great and 
(among many other things) founder of 
a brandy distillery in St Petersburg, 
who is supposed to have been the 
original of some of the anti-heroines of 
Thackeray’s novels. 


More importantly, Frances Trollope 
( 1780-1 8o3), traveller, travel-writer 
and novelist is unaccountably missing; 
as (to look to this century) are 
Rosamond Lehmann and Murid 
Spark; the entry on Margaret Drabble 
is out of date and seems anyway to have 
been copied from a Penguin blurb; 


Jean Rhys's death-date is falsely given, 
both in heT entry and in the index, as 
1970, instead of 1979, thus casually 
depriving a writer who. we're told, 
“lapsed into obscurity” for many yeaTS, 
of nlmost a decade more; and the entry 
for Erica Jong, which you’d expect to 
be word-perfect, brackets Fear of 


Flying quite wrongly with Tillic Olsen's 
Yonnondio as embodying “the new 
physical freedoms" ( Yonnondio is not 
about the “new", nor about “physical 
freedoms" - its point was that it was a 
book begun and mostly written In the 
1930s, “suppressed" Sy its author's 
marital and economic exigencies). As 
if to confirm the carelessness of this 
particular entry, Olsen's title is also 
misprinted. 

The rather slapdash treatment of 
writers makes me doubt the book’s 
credentials in other areas I'm less 
sensitive about. It may, though, be 
merely a by-product of the editor’s 
preference For more pioneering and 
out-going vocations. Women film- 
makers, by 'contrast, are given 
enthusiastic, convinced coverage: thus 
we’re told of Chantal A Kerman 
(1950- ) (hnt "The intimacy conveyed 
by her films results from looking at 
things in a new way, without 
deception, through static space (long 
shots, often held after the character has 
left the frame), face-on angling and 
careful sound track. . Film-makers, 
perhaps, cany into the present 
something of the same excitement and 
sense of change in the air as the 
nineteenth-century women who broke 
into the professions. But what about 
women in TV and broadcasting? And 
what about Mmy Whitehouse (a 
notable omission)? As we near the 
present the discontinuities between 
women's liyes, and indeed within 
them,- are at least qjt striking as ; the 
continuities. Women just haven't got 
themselves together and sot on in the 
straightforward ways they seemed 
about to a hundred years ago. Ms 
Uglow' sometimes appears to be 
-struggling quite hard against this 
demoralizing suspicion. However, it's 
at least partly a problem generated by 
the dictionary format, which is Itself a 
monument to the rationalist-optimist 
assumptions of that era; It’s not at aft 
clear how else it might be done, but 
certainly we need to acknowledge .that ! 
women's entry' into i. established 
categories of achievement; has proved 
anything bikt a straightforward story. 

In the meantime our heroines go their 
separate and often lonely ways. 


younger man" which undo all the good attributable to a reJuctSnce to impart ‘ig 'StS 

work. Artemisia, presumably, un helnful information Thus we're told t0 lire-stones or this vagabond, 

becomes plausible because of the Sfl Elba^ LvnnTfoton (182M8) hat “ co,ourful " kind » which r f ca,J lhe continuities. Women just haven't m 

scarcity of woman sea-captains, and a he^ forced*^ herself ^ "to ^ Ihtverae of lex,ure of ^progressive, picaresque themselves together and got on in th 

because anyway she sounds a breakdown bv^r ausleehabitfand Action. Unsurprisingly perhaps, she straight forward ways they seomei 

Several »»ou t ,o , hundred years a S o. M 


, , the nccount of the early me ot 

women are simllarfy indulged because Alphonsine Plessis (La Dame aux 
(as alchemists, or physfelans) they Camillas) achieves an unintentional 
displayed progressive tendencies. absurdity in its efforts to sound 


The didactic urge at work hero unshocked: at fifteen “she bad already 
comes out even more strongly in the had a varied career as an apprentice 


treatment of some of the more laundress, mistress of an elderly 
shameless figures connected with the bachelor, ^servant in an Inn and child 
arts. George 13 and, Baronne Dudevant prostitute . 

(1804-76) is felt somehow to have had The embarrassments attendant on 
more than her due, and is irrelevantly fh _ nroiect . however, thouoh they 


(and back handed ly) apologized for on 
the grounds that "her exalted style and 
outspoken views on conventional 
marriage now seem dated". So don’t be 


The embarrassments attendant on 
the project, however, though they 
threaten at moments to make the book 
unreadable, actually do the reverse. 


fiction-makers, and their entries strike 
mo as revealing more than their fair 
share of the errors and omissions that 
were bound to happen with a book of 
this kind. Some are minor matters: Mrs 
Gaskell’s Ruth (1853) is not about a 

E restitute, but a once-seduced and 
once "fallen" woman, and the fact 
that It caused such a stir is thus a 
startling indication of contemporary 
touchiness on such matters; Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning didn’t write the 
charitable-sounding Sonnets for ike 
Portuguese, but Sonnets from. , . . 


Chimney slaves 

writer’, to ret 


rescue her from 


| ™JJ»rat rows and splits, though 
i oK?.v mcre| y a sensational 
In ^ nineteenth-century plot, 
* gort. However, the veiy 
gonalism that produces this 

: J? Sss 

XmI l OU i ndude enough of tbe 
; ^nghOut history have 

SySg* m any of the accepted 
• 2MJ he ? 0rd “Important”, then 

' r of llves that are very 

■-to&lSZ** 10 progressive 
.SSJSJ? 80“ for later twentleth- 
! , ^ as biographies of 


ignominy of being an episode in 
Byron's story; and Frieda Lawrence 
becomes splendidly unrecognizable as _ 

a "Germ an -English literary K H Ctbanrr 

personality’’. Anafc Nin (1903-77) Is a &TRANGE 

suitable case for treatment too: her Climbing Boys: A Study c 
diaries “have been taken up by that Apprentices 1773-1875 . 
part ofthe feminist movement which 146 and Busby 


Nesta Roberts 


K. H, Strange 


suitable case for treatment too: her Climbing Boys: A Study of Sweeps' 


philanthropist, had been Inspired by a 
visit to China, where parents might 
murder a new-born baby, and no 
questions asked. Horrified, Hanway, 
on bis return to England, looked 
confidently for ■ evidence of a 
contrasting benevolence among his 
fellqw countrymen; He found tha.tvfor 
a child, admission to a workhouse or 


and feminine' natures . Again, measure did wolrjdtbuse died before the end of the ,han once 

Frangoise Sagan arouses suspicion for for t L tfins of thousands of year and that lhe iniquities of developing 

having attracted as much publicity f who Were the* victims of employers included forcing oKijdren as cause( /by B « 


through her flamboyant lifestyle as ij” nTneteenth- young as fou?, girls Rwei as boys, to their working cfoth°es.' The final' Irony 

through her writing^ Her jratmgls industrial England. It was not cUrab flues nine .webes square- was that, asearly as 1803, there existed 

not politically comifritted , we re told .u a * Lord Salisbury, at Uie Hanway had found bis life s work. devices - capable of cleaning any 

sternly, * SJSS third attempt, got through the House g Ven ^th a kind and conscientious chimney, vrith the exceptions of' the 

innovator." W th film stars, the tone wuv i v *. Bj ,f m M oven wwn » i -demenfed Z turns of the drying-room 


found that the skin does not harden for 
years’' said this master sweep. He 
added that the best age for teaching 
.boys.was about six, but he had known a • : 
boy start at four. 

The children, and they were the vast 
majority, who: were apprenticed to 
irresponsible masters might; have . the • 

1 sojes of their feet pHckedT pr hpVe-hay 
set alight beneath them- to; urge them 1 
1 upwaro If they Were reluctant to climb. 
Since they migh t not wash more often 
than once a quarter they risked 
developing cancer of the scrotum, ; 


,, m m* 

I 
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cjiTOr- rt. uicun, 

'JSAf , fJ,Hv Cor ?[ nonweaIth the 
blura its focus and 
its , task - Ms Uglow, 
- writffi tl c ^° Pledging this, says "ill 

? preSne 4 ^ °J e ^ e that far from 

r WpretentL * , bodk which was 
i. - 1 JSfjmSf women’s experience, 
K: a .bOOkof deviants r 

L often difficult 

^[^aticmsQf tfci^ t Lj defied the 
8 . .wyrtan? as to what 


?Saior“wfti? fibn stars the tone third attempt, got through the House .; EVen with a kind and conscidritfous 
n hSr notch Jmia Fonda of Commqns the BilT (hat freed _ ma(9Xi A auffirferitlyirare ilptcies, the 
tightMS s f^er note ■ wort J| eg perhaps thempst unfortunate of them, j ot ofchflcT apprentices' was hideous, 
and Mebna Mei^urj ar . Sweeps’ apprentices, the climbing boys «no one knows the crudity a boy has to 

here. Bn^e Bardot (less who wept -where a long bwheotud undergo in learning", diienf the 'better 

than a not.The saine year ,saw the death of the ma j t e? sweeps told : the Children's 


seems to escape worse obloquy by 
virtue of her recent campaigns^ on 
behalf of seals. Looking back, Rite 


not. The same year saw the death oi rue 
last of the many boys who were killed 
at their. task; from suffocation, from ■ 


sweep? tola me vnuaren s 
yment commission lnl863.Thc 
on > elbows and knees- was 


tehalf of seals. L^fang back, win e „ osure froin sorneHmes by hardened, by' hibWiig it. with- "the 
Hayworth’s sad story. ^ being UtoiaUy. routed, * strongest brlrie”.Even so, at firsttheV 

became fo<«BBhgly^ mediocre, her . r . , thlinfl centre of efforts from >wduld comeback from.thelrwpfk'wjth 


oecame increasing^ . » - «« w' r - . lh «n centurv of efforts from -wduid comeback from their Work with 

fourth a nd i fi^ to am agM Wled^artd a ‘ « nt ^o«iro^irom wo |f _ . ^ j ffeamip g with 

her alcoholic breakdowhs made ber yet amrepg j^n ea St Boittery to a ! bldbd/and "the knew lobJdni as if the 
another Hollywood casualty ) has a mfstei* sweeps -caShad been poIledidff f "TSei>' , they 

sour subtext fhfct spells "adventure^"; ^Sibhed^ wh* bjrfiie agaip t ':aita 

while Bette Davis congratulated Tor M Sblysentpff iSm&tdftokmb 


autOolOgraphy revealed the will she vigorous- 


devices -capable of cleaning any 
cnlmney, with the exceptions of- the 
demented Z turns of the drying-room 
chimney at. Buckingham Palace and 
' that- of the Bishop oj London's still- 
. room.;- " -••'!. : ■*' v’ 

Readers who rejoice in tWwdal 
progress we have, made fifoce the era of • 
the cilmhuig boys may be stirred.out bf 
: their ' complacency • by ; Kathleen = 
StrengleVbeltof that ‘‘there are many' 

. . children throiighy>ui the world .who ^ 
• , are, In this last quarter of the' twentieth 
ceririfryi' 1 feufferidgjas mucb as the 
climbing toys 1 * suffered.”,; Acting on 
that beliefs the author is dvihg lhe t 
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Blake Morrison and Andrew 
Motion (Editors) 

The Penguin Book of Con temporary 
British Poetry 
208pp. Penguin- £1.95. 

0 14 042 283 8 

If twentieth -century poetic history has 
been written largely in terms of 
generations and decades, then it is 
anthologies that have been most 
influential in creating the public 
identity of each generation. The new 
Penguin Book of Contemporary British 
Poetry edited by Blake Morrison and 
Andrew Motion sets out to do for the 
present generation what Michael 
Roberts's New Signatures (1932) did 
for the 1930s, Robert Conquest's New 
Lines (1956) did for the Movement, 
and A. Alvarez's The New Poetry 
(1962) did for the turbulent 1960s. As 
manifestos of the rising young, these 
become in turn the tombstones to the 
dying generations at their song. They 
offer soon-dated maps of the 
“contemporary’*, validated by the 
tradition of the new, and provide the 
public with the latest identikit portrait 
of the poetic Zeitgeist. The fate of the 
earlier anthologies confirms our need 
for such composite identities, however 
fictitious - individual poems are hard 
to read - but also suggests thnt they 
need (o be challenged/ 


Hugh Haughton 

feature of the big anthologies since the 
war - their tendency to leave out the 
best poems, either because of length, 
generational lag, or prejudice (witness 
Larkin's ana Enright's Oxford 
anthologies): if you look through them 
you will Tina little later Auden, nothing 
of Bunting's Briggfiaits or late David 
Jones, nothing from “Funeral Music” 
or even Crow. 


This latest anthology is no 
exception. It has already been widely 
challenged - which is just as well, since 
what is at stake is the direction of our 
poetry, the terms of the poetic licence. 
The editors claim in their introduction 
that there has been a “decisive shift of 
sensibility" in (he last fifteen years, 
following a “spell of lethargy" in the 
1960s when poets lagged behind 
novelists and dramatists. Trie result is a 
“new spirit in British Poetry", 
originally launched from the North of 
Ireland, "marked by greater 
imaginative freedom and linguistic 
daring", and requiring a “reformation 
of poetic taste . 1 The anthology has 
been designed to represent this 
renaissance and elicit that reform. The 
twenty poets It has included nre said to 
exhibit not .only "something of the 
Spirit of / post-modernism" • but a 
“rommoq . purpose: to .extend the 
Imaginative franchise". In other words 
tne shift of sensibility that has been 
1 “undergone 1 * - poets are of course 

E aticnts, not agents'- is just what we 
ave wanted ,<• both democratic and 
avant-garde, a kind of- Post-Modernist 
Great Reform Bill: - 

In! the. revised preface IQ , The New 
Poetry Alvarez ruefully acknowledged 
n "discrepancy between the generally 
rather 1 sober verse and the 
inflammatory introduction", A similar 
discrepancy is evident here - though 
the editors (one is much more bland. 
, But the poems just don’t bear out their 
clalips. Most are recognizably the kind 
of poems that have been turned out for 
decades, some of the best have n great 


■IMi? 



The twenty poets who are included 
are hard to see as anything like a single 
historical unit tending in one direction 
- even as defined by so vague a notion 
as “something of (he spirit of post- 
modernism". The editors characterize 
them as follows: 

Typically they show a greater 

S inative freedom and linguistic 
ig than the previous poetic 
generation. , . . They have develo- 
ped a degree of ludic and literary 
self-consciousness reminiscent of the 
modernists ... as a way of making 
the familiar strange again , they lmve 
exchanged the idea of the poet as the 
person-next-door, or knowing 
insider, for the attitude of the 
anthropologist or alien invader or 
remembering exile. ... It is a 
change of outlook which expresses 
itself; >n some poets, in a preference 
for metaphor and poetic bizzarrerie 
to metonymy and plain speech; in 
others ... in a renewed interest in 
. narrative. ... It manifests in other 
words a preoccupation with 
relativism - which represents a 
radical departure from the empirical 
mode (of the 1950s and 60s) ... it 
* reasserts the primacy of the 
imagination in poetry. . . . 

If you add up these comparative 

K sitlons, you get both an inflated 
i for the present and a systematic 
devaluation of the past generation 
(curiously, a conflation of the 
Movement's "post-war constraint" and 
Alvarez's “confessional white heat"). 
Was the poetry of the 1960s quite so 
grey and empirical" as all this implies? 
Aud is the present so imaginatively 
anthropological? Individual examples 
suggest not. Do Peter Scupham and 
Christopher Reid show more 
"linguistic daring" or Andrew Motion 
more “imaginative freedom" than Ted 
Hughes after Crow? Do Craig Ralne 
•ana David Sweetmnn show more 
• “literary self-consciousness” than 
Geoffrey Hill in “Mercian Hymns"? 
Do Toni Paulin and Douglas Dunn 
Write a less "plain speech^ than the 
previous generation? Which poet 
included here uses more poetic 
bizzarrerie, than, say, Stevie Smith? Is 
Anne Stevenson really more "ludic" 
than Peter Porter? How does a 
1 "preoccupationwlth relativism" result 
• frpm a preference for narrative Bnd 
J metaphor? And . Is Seamus Heaney 
("the end of art is peace”) mare of a 
: relativist than Philip Larkin (“how we 
1 live measures our own nature”)? The 
editors qualify their description by 
"typically , and no doubt Individual 
poems rorrespond to- particular 
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written nowadays (poetic revolutions 
are nearly always marked by changes in 
rhythmical imagination, and I see none 
here). The editors' decision not to 
Tcprint any pf those posts who had the 
iplsforiune tp be classified by Alvarez . 
as ’fnew? ikews the hittbrical record, 
wvyway^and cuts out,.ibo many '.good 
poets.-Even Alvarez, though not 
i$itaWiied for catholicity of taste, drew 
on-' the work of eight poets Who had 
already figured in New .Lines; the 
anthology whose "genteel" ethos hd 
was trying to make obs 
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degree of 


was trying to make obsolete. By rating- 
out Geqnrey Hill, Thom Ounn, Ted 
Hughes,. Peter Porter and Charles 
' Tomlinson -much of whose best work 
has been published sih£e 1962 - the 
editors drastically . diminish (he 
riteantag of "contemporary”. Or arc 
they ' implying (hat The Whitsun 
Weddings, King Log and Crow are 
examples of the "lethargy" that 
overcame British poetry in the I96fls? 
The question illustrates the problems 
posed by this new version of recent 
poetic history - and the editors* failure 
to acknowledge some ■ of the major 
figures excluded from their brand hew. 
ark, among them the most Inescapably 

S werful contemporary poet, 
eoffrey Hill. This has been an ironic 


imagination” and the poetic artefact)): 
u stance far removed from the kinds of 
internal emigration preferred by the 
new wave. This may in part be due to I 
his sense of belonging, the gravitation 
of his grave manner to (he matter of 
Ireland as a whole. The British label 
sits oddly on a poet who "emigrated" 
south of the border, and indeed wrote 
the poems of North and Fieldwork 
there - “Viking Dublin" is the 
necessary complement to the northern 
bog-poems, a characteristic act of local 
piety. It is perhaps an embarrassed 
recognition of this which makes the 
.editors choose “Leavings" - an 
autumnal picture of Ely, plump with 
reminiscences of Lawrentian ct 


English ness, as well as an elegy for 
Catholic England - rather than such 
anti-colonial conceits as "Ocean's 
Love to Ireland" or “Act of Union”. 
The anthology is much the richer for 
Heaney’s genuinely exposed 
"Exposure", and his casually 
ceremonious, self-questioning elegy 
"Casualty" - but he seems terribly out 
of place in it, part of a different history. 

The attempt to extend the 
"imaginative franchise" centres on 
four Droad categories: the working- 
class (Douglas Dunn and Tony 
Harrison), women (five in all), the 
Northern Irish (of both persuasions) 
and Martians (usually based in London 
or Oxford), with the exception of the 
last, these are familiar categories in the 
history of political restriction in 
Britain, even if the idea of the poetic 
ballot-box is not. Since all poetry is an 
attempt to broaden the terms of the 
imagination's treaties with the world, it 
is hard to think of poems as imaginative 
votes unless their concern is directly 
political - and only Douglas Dunn, 
Tony Harrison and Jeffrey Wainwright 



editors properly observe, 
scepticism is only proper." 

. Such a tendentious version of 
literary history derives from the desire 
to grye ; aesthetic coherence to the 
twenty Selected poets - and to promote 
' ft* Narrative"! mode 'of . Aridrefc 
, MmscVf and the new wave of 

Martian madnarists associated with 
SSL Rain ® (with which Blake 
Mprnson has affinities). . The 
introduction Imposes the “ludic" 
pqeti? of the latter on the anthology as 
a whole - using Seamus Heaney as a 




are overtly concerned with a reading of 
history to which the idea of the 
franchise Is relevant (the women’s 
poems conspicuously aren’t). To speak 
of “franchise" where the licence of 
Christopher Reid’s whole school of 
bourgeois primitives is concerned 
must be intellectually suspect. All the 
same, putting Douglas Dunn and Tony 
Harrison together - they might be 
called Hie School or Eloquent 
Barbarians - Is perhaps the most 
.informative feature of the anthology. 
Harrison and Dunn are examples of 
upward social mobility who yet seek to 
invent poetic forms that are 
downwardly mobile enough to 
dramatize their Identification with 
working-class traditions which have no 
place in the established poetic tongue, 
but without sacrificing their own 
literacy. Harrison, exploring “the 
silence round all poetry", quotes q 
Cato Street conspirator- “Sir/I Ham a 
very Bad Hand at Righting" - skilfully 
redeeming a misspelling as a political 
diagnosis in Us own right (or writing). 
The editors are justified in making 
more of Dunn's recent, historically 
circumstantial Work than they do of the 
early exercises in saddened 
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. epigram matism in protesting against 
the “dead imperia" on behalf of those 
who “filled its uniforms", the second 
for its attempt to appropriate the 
Marveliian tradition in order to 


"Oraadar Sibyl" by Leonard Baskin, 1978; an etching and aquatint 
included In the exhibition of prints, drawings and sculpture "Homage to 
Leonard Baskin - a tribute on his 60lh birthday ", The exhibition hasten 
shown at the Reading Museum and Art Gallery and the Ulster Museum, 
Belfast; a selection from it can be seen at Leinster Fine Art, 9 Hertford 
Road, London W2, from Fe bruary 13 to March 20. 

defeats. Jeffrey Wainwright’s by Raine and Reid have a serins 
historical sequences owe more to Hill’s intent - they research the “Irony of 
example - though they radicalize it - objects" in the "museum of onUnaiy 
but the fact that he is able to write an art , they celebrate the "sacraments 
un ironic “Hymn to Liberty” is a and luxuries” of the everyday worid, 
measure of his strange Isolation In the composing a kind of sentimental wbu 
anthology as a whole. equivalent of the paBtoral Idyfi, i 

None of the five women poets makes “peaceablo 1 kingdom" out of - Ike 
a great impact, or seems interested in "orderly debris”. "Our redne book « 
such histories - at least not on their Reid puts it, “is the Book of Fw. 
showing here. Anne Stevenson's Through simile they reduce the worid 
poems are sensitive anecdotes, letters, to a aeries of discrete visual pW 
portraits; Medbh McGuckJan's arc everything in this poetry exists to w 
domestic-exotic reveries of the Interior compared to something else: as ™ 
paramour; only Fleur Adcock's "The “Uke” litter the pages of Ralne, Rem, 
Ex-Queen among the Astronomers", n McGuckinn and Sweetman lire « 
piece of Irreverent, baroque, erotic many staples. Sweetman has pk*M op 
playfulness, seems more "ludic” than ninny of these martian nwnnensm* 
diumally “empirical". but he seems less enthralled bymemcf 

Among the Ulster contingent - 

including Tom Paulin, Michael hKoiy Resting that purevis^lity' 
Longley and Paul Muldoon- the poet I nce lmt in “Lookingli . 

most admire is Derek Mahon, l^Hll tefiSw* 

Inh.blttn t , . Merit landscape of 

exposed backstreets and exposed i s” S conceals reality. ^ 
headlands, he is a type of intellectual “ e “ s s fl C n ap? emblem of ti* 

brlcoleur, with a omnjngly pragmatic mSuations of the manner. Ii <* 

el 


against sim 


his poems 
sheds, or gods 


V»- H UIJW 1 I \n IOC 

dispossessed, and too often Dunn’s 
assertions of meaning pre-empt 

pmnafliu __ _ _ ■ i.' 


Zb i wvmmiii a iciuic V US (ft 

prestigious unifying poetic godfather. 
The editors might have done better to 
:TOmpi e, anapt ttqlogyof metropolitan 
; Martians - seven of their poets, if 
PM.incInde Medbh, McGuckmn and 
Paul Muldoon, Could easily be grouped 
SKftF « f bis way - prefaced by a 
nghtihg introduction". As it is I am 
aware of a great divide between them 
and the Ulster poets of Heaney's 
generation, whose affinities are with 
earlier writers , 1 and ! find it Ironic that 
Heaney . should be chosen as their 
patron - under the “British" flag of (he 
title. His, poetry exemplifies the 
convergence of personal memory (in 
all its ratcriority) and cultural history 
(located through the "auditory 


,ile TO J raditl0rl on behalf of 'the 
■ exploited- the huge cast of unscripted 
extrap he calls the Rhubarbarians, the- 
SL ■ Mfltons < the 

maroculate and tongue-tied and 
uneducated. The best poems make 
brazenly rhetorical victories out of 
what had seemed historical defeats 

- as In “Book-ends”: 

Back in our silences and sullen looks, 
for all the Scotch, we drink, what's still 

pot ike thirty or so yeafs, but books bOoks 
• books. 

Harrison makes virtuoso light verse 
out of heavy circumstance, redeeming 
the pathos of that silence, and those 


obsolescent 

abandoned tins, wm, uncus, or goos 
become qbasi-metaohysical emblems 
of man’s place in the universe. The 
resourcefulness and intellectual 
passion of his poems "The Apotheosis 
of Tins", “The Banished Gods” and 
“9° , a Dtaned 'Shed in ' County 
Wexford” redeem much that is 
Instantly obsolescent about the present 
anthology. He is one of the three or 
four poets who justify its existence. 

■ & t ! ie en , d ’ h °v«ver, the anthology 
is likely to be seen as aq apologia for 
the final group -the • , Martians"rCraig 
Raine, Christopher Reid and David 
Sweetman. It ends with four poets who 
make it strange" - and its introduction 
is largely written with their poetry in 
mind. But though Raine’s "Postcard" 
uses the device of an “alien invader”, 
the poem is more a sd-fi parlour game 
than an exercise in anthropology - its 

HSSfl is u P recis c]y to the' knowing 
inrider who can decode its elaborate 
£». Rwnc’s exotic: similes are 
J2S22JL Anglo-Saxon - riddles 
SSSgW o™ .technologized 
domesticity, rather than views Trom 
outside: the Alien is palpably the 

in tow**, and 
thrilled by the bravura of his disguise. 
Of course the tricks with similes played 


included here) is riunp ■ 
intricately empirical, # b , ut / J 
alienated, account of hospital gjl. 
"The Building”: a genuine 
reflective anthropolo©' about 
institution of our culture that evajw* 
takes seriously. . ..AILl 
J ames Fenton is, 

Though he Is loosely 
the last group, his is an 
voice. Both his baroque autpofl^ 
performances (such as i 
Fisher’s Boxing-Gloves ) .JffirMf 
spare, incisive political 
German Requiem” waj ■ 
Notebook") represent a 
imagination, witty : but 
. some of the more terrible eyed* 
century. Though the anthoWg 
Its usefulness as a reference^ 
misrepresents recent poetic 
will at least help to make W ^ 
Mahon, as well as Heaney, m u(faipD 
available. : Fenton s - jjioM 
Requiem” is one of JjS^5J53 
English poema fP«ta^ Wf*?gL ,fl . 
the best modern 
searches to define: “It is 
built. It is what they knpck c «! ?i • 
and says: ; : 

It is not what he wants , 

It is what he wanti notJP kn 0 ^*' ; . ■_ •/.>, 
h (s not what they s^y. ; : " 

It is what they do not W*. < j •• ;i ;v 



Gilding the unmentionables 


Adam M ars-Jones 

Joyce Carol Oates 
\ Blowlsmoor Romance 

flftSR** 


1 ,358 yards, or some three-quarters of 
a mile. 

This dramatizes atrophied 
overproduction far less successfully 
than the endless lists of clothes in 
wardrobes and trousseaux, and the 
shame felt by the indigent Zinns at 
needing a fortnightly and not a half- 
yearly wash; that absurd antimacassar 
is the invention of a mischievous 


remain perfectly still. Malvinia’s own 
desire is intolerable not only to her 
partners but to herself, and she 
ascribes it with loathing to “the Beast' 1 . 

Meanwhile Octavia is being 
subjected to a series of perverse 
assaults by her husband, but since she 
has not been taught to associate sex 
with pleasure, she does not construe 
pain and grotesqueness as abnormal. 


" — r 7 n„«'* nnw hook is an ls ... . , u ? n . 01 f nusemevous nain and grotesqueness as abnormal. 

Joyce 9r° .'9, a Irvir r nrl an novels a sensi bdily inimical to the bulk of the In bed she wears n chemise, two 

b00k ' covers, a corset (tightly laced), half a 

te&onsl melodram 8 Another failed coup is the dozen petticoats and fifty yards or so of 

^ v, u.f-it tht . 7 inn description of Constance Philippa's trimming; a hood is placed over her 

The events which befall uie ^inn wedding . nightt when she , eav " B head, and drawn tight round her neck, 

(amity between 1879 and icw are dressma | {er ^ dummy in the marita | Sometimes her husband beats her with 

meWramahc enough »n an bed; on , y after sexual congress does wet gloves; sometimes he raps her 

«flsdence. Deirdre. the youngest or hfir husband detect , he su ^ itlltinn bosom with a fan. Later in their 

married life he adds a noose, though he 
comes to prefer wearing it himself! and 
having Octavia (still of course hooded) 
tighten it for him. If she stops 


fiw daughters, is kidnapped in xh e point being made, that the sexual 

virtue of the Victorian wife (namely 


of Mack silk. Being an adopted child, 
^ of b somewhat difficult 
temperament. Deirdre has never been 


immobility , and the appropriate 
contour) ' were shared by the 

S tat 'the family nevertheless buufbSrer unable td'speak), he punishes her. 8 rea ! model l s / wit . h 

kJniJi after her disappearance. . li-lj u .u nc ’ ,e L D .. r y . r . . varying results: tis massiveness, though 

PhUiDM the eldest, runs established by the self-subverting None of this activity prevents neressaty for many of its effects, is not 
^SerH&tSght Maivinia, confidence ofthe narrative yoicethan Octavia from regarding the nmrntr act a | Wflys s J s tained, and its conclusion is 
SS actor and b y the Eruption of a plausible story, as the pangenesis of vafue, th e epitome disappointing. But it has a good many 

JJL hj. profession Even Samantha, Victorian sexuality is in fact and pNroma of life, and these succe sses, and represents a real 


a woman in this society, forced to learn 
fancy work and Longfellow, weighed 
down and constricted by asphyxiating 
costumes, chaperoned, bullied ana 
ignored, are nnrdly less than the 
difficulties of being a cross-dressed 
Western outlaw. expert at 
sharpshooting and stud poker. 

When Constance Philippa returns to 
Blciodsntoor. as Mr Philippe Fox, only 
to elope with her childhood sweetheart 
Delpnine, she altogether flummoxes 
the narrator. Since sne is behaving as a 
man. she must have become sexually 
male during her exile, and the narrator 
spends some pages analysing the 
causes of this genital transformation. I 
Tight-fitting trousers, profanity and 
tequila seem the most likely culprits. 

A Bloorismoor Romance uddresses 
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tightening (if for example he becomes itself to a broad tract of history nnd to a 

unable to speak), he punishes her. 8 rea ! numbc T °. f »*“■? models, with 
. ... . . varying results: tis massiveness, though 

None of this activity prevents - .... D 

Octavia from regarding the unitary act 


necessary for many of its effects, is not 
always sustained, and its conclusion is 


(Mined absolute (since she prefers to Maivinia, Octavia and Constance 
hdn her famous father, John Quincy Philippa. As an actress, Maivinia is of 


help her famous father, Jotin Quincy 
Zinn, with his experiments), 
eventually runs off with his lab 
usstaat Nahum. Only Octavia 
remaios at Bloodsmoor with her 
parents, to make a suitable marriage. 

All this Joyce Carol Oates describes 
n i gilded prose to match the Gilded 
Age, lapsing only occasionally 
(•emote", "best-selling") into 
anachronism. She includes renl people 
in her fiction (Edison, Twain, Wilde, 
Blavatsky), and borrows experiments 
made by Nikola Tesla (alternating 
current, the electric chair) to lend to 
her creature J. Q. Zinn; she makes 
vm free with Gothic props, what with 
birthmarks, supernatural interven- 
tions, and a pet ape that is all but 
human. 

Her cleverness, though, lies in 


course little better than a prostitute, 
and she does consort sexually with a 
number of men; but even in these 
circumstances it is taken for granted 
that the act will take place in total 
darkness, and that the woman will 


passages, done with a very deadpan 
black comedy, are the most successful 
in the book. 

No wonder Constance Philippa runs 
from the marriage bed, and her 
solution, which involves posing as a 
man and moving to the West, nas an 
appealing thoroughness: particularly 
as it is clear that the difficulties of being 


attempt to recrente a period which 
produced nn extraordinary range of 
attitudes, from Emerson's idealistic 
fervour to Twain’s bilious nihilism, and 
to detect the similarities underlying the 
differences; lo reconstruct . the 
nineteenth century with the knowledge 
of the twentieth, and to use only the 
original materials. 


Doubling the ecstasy 


Peter Kemp 

John Hawkbs 
Virginia 

215pp. Chatto and 
0 7011 3908 0 


order" shown by Seigneur, the master to the Citadel of the Desire to Please , 1 
ofthe Chateau D£dale. And within this where “Everything is held in its proper 


labyrinthine dwelling, life is place, attains its balance and hence its 
elaborately patterned. Even breakfast meaning." 

is a masterpiece of neatness: at a table Not tha , the book is , hinly 
decorated with three yellow roses, d i agra mmaiic. It is saved from this by 
each diner is served with a large egg a t v>e i U sh accuracy of Hawkes’s mose. 
tiny bird, and a chicken s thigh, virginie speaks at one point of "the I 
arranged into an elegant composition- c | ar 7 |y of my morning perceptions", 
the T, golden thigli prepared _ and EO j nRon to ilfusl rate this by noting how 


n c fcr\? ow"“„d“? hTbS* a°boolt"aboiit “mtK I.Kenll ’T hriic bi d'- Pr ' t hct S C of Lh“c **• ‘very veins in .he ienves of nli the 
* entirely on hindsight, bull, too more concerned with doubling then ™. d i oft b ,vmn ofL^ncsh.dos grecnery n llic enorm o u s st 0 ncpo 5 
deny to drew on It “directly. Her coupling. Taking pains to mirror *22 ^ ®e*“tW 

nimtor, although unnamed, is earlier models - from the troubadours mflt chinc the meltin/brass colour lf 'J? 
explicitly a spinster local to to Georges Bntaille - it also offers JW J, n i t£ 

Bloodsmoor, and yet with her matching narratives: both recounted 5!!™!!'*" * f ds « u^SFSS 


canny to draw on it directly. Her coupling, 
nimtor, although unnamed, is earlier mot 
explicitly a spinster local to to George. 

Bloodsmoor, and yet with her matching i 

alternate professions of knowledge and by Virginie 
olignorance, her confident disclaimers and at tli 
ta authority, her troubled avowals of innocence. 
w impropriety of proceeding, the [n .i, e 
mtmhfulness of stopping short, she {n 1945 vi 
contrives to give a full pit 


and at the eleventh hour of her 


Visual rhymes and chromatic echoes 
of this kind constantly pull the book's 
material into shapes of weird beauty. 


sSSESiSS 
> ^r^iLS a?«*S3Sit 

JJJonan hypocrisy, in this book, is ‘‘charades of love acted out by five ?Sied by careful domination: the 
Bftl*! “ 8 flaw, nor even as a very different women. The story , ic is pu J shed ( n8 tnictively amongst 
fe organizing principle of concludes with a dual climax. JJJ anil ^ aI . debauchery H played 
hecentury ; hypocrisy which allows the Virglme’s brother makes love to her, ^ t rcliBiuus repression. In keeping 


receptivity - fresh, inventive, and alert 
- pervades the book. It gives 
everything an unusual immediacy, 
whether Hawkcs is writing of "red 
roses ... so dark that they resembled 
eggs stripped into broad soft petals of 
purpling blood” or of a mass of 
intestines slithering,' from a 


poetic is pushed instructively amongst 
the animal; debauchery k played 


glistening mouna anuinai, unu men, in 
the slowest motion, began ta slide 
away, slide down, flow from the cavity 


irohibit 


hecentury; hypocrisy which allows the Virglnie’s brother makes love to her, aaain5t religious repression. In keeping likea stream of cold hortey from the lip 
forces, to prohibit as to and her mother, breaking out of ^ t h| a concern for equilibrium,- the of a crock ... All that hod been solid 
garage,, to moralize as to gloat, paralysis at last, burns down the house K often has lhe ^ 1 ^ of a pens ( e: was now loose and soft. Intricacy Jay at 
^pntnent sense of duty the - the flames of which merge into tne nnocence is tbe clarity with which the our feet in disarrangement. The doe 
nanator pursues the Zinn sisters, heat of Virglnie's awakened sexuality. se |f shows forth the self. Love is the was empty.” Precise and resonant. 


Paralysis at last, burns down the house oftcn has the poi se of a pensie: 
- the flames of which merge into the nnocence is tbe clarity with which the 


was now loose and soft. Intricacy lay at 
our feet in disarrangement. Tne doe 


idnwuV- — iiwiv. S eu snows xonn me sen. uuve u» me wua anjiiy, 

udr2liiS* nomber °f. incompat^le ot j, er narrative takes place in respect we feel for innocence." And delicate even in its accounts of the 

.L. .. Iau yntic assumptions while all njn Thie HauitM rpmtnds us. was verv fnrmal fables, such erosslv physical, Virginie is not only a 


m hh^Sd-is — ' 

tnd 5 enar«S?ISf 8 ^ situation is familiar, a group of women 

Wortd" an? SI I i Cf k r l^ ce !^ t 0 rk S . pi ^ t in a secluded chateau and placed at the , , , . * 

*iiriefhnd*i!i nba ^ i * a ^ tS ' ^ ta J a disposal of a despotic male. But the IT) 

^’ t h: d i h l naiTa0r ! 8 en ®^ led to atmosphere is, in all ways, less X 3.1361 D3.CKS 111 DllCl 

Jhe unitary [act of matrimony nnnrt .Lt v * instead of the brutal r • ' 1 ^ -■ ' 1 -- 


without in«e «r ^ - i. oppressive, insteaa 01 rne oruiai 

sm “ ls conglomerations do Sade:.. avidly 
t C sacrament ' assembles, parmerlngs are ( kept 
1 orthodoxy? .eronomlcal. His Lego-xit copulatlotts 


„„ . . economical, f _ 

iw«ji 0& na . any aase depends on are replaced by something more 
clalmstq deplore, While gracefully symbolic. There is more 
Inevitably dramatizes the discourse than intercourse. 
efaS JSfi 16 * The two Between the two narratives, 

CSch Of thp.m thrADlAnlna In If* 1. t Un. a*.'A imanai 


WilkiE Collins 


s Lego-kit copulatlohs . . 

by . something more The Haunted Hotel: A Mystery of 

bolic. There is more Modern Venice ' 


are replaced py . somcuung mure The Haunted hi 

g racefully symbolic. There is more Modern Venice 
iscourse than intercourse. ■ 


127pp. Dover. £2.40. 


Srai Sriain t« e S 1 "ffl P parallels proliferate. Unes and images 
cmSdr ofthe nineteenth fecur. The culmination - havoc 

^oSmaof pn^ *° . ma ) te A wreaked by an avenging mother- is the 
Romance a vigorous • aameln both. And the women involved 
^ . in the erotic tableaux likewise sqefo 

istsucnessfiil onunternarts across 1 the centuries, in 


Z7pp. U 
4862432 


Denton Wblch "J r, 

TnYoiiihls Pleasili-e 

154pp. Oxford University Press. £2.50. 
0192813633. . . .. . 

This, was' Denton Welch’s second 
novel;. first published in 1945; With no 
plot to apeak of. it describes fl summer 


Jovwx On i • • - in me cruug 

,°, atw 15 least successful counterparts across 
view a^Sl ,c J ,broa ^ anc l her point of ‘ the 1740 story, they 
ftkkpi U 2 f ' Q ° ne P°int the narrator allegorical names, 
fceUnfc 3 ? aw lhome for his lack of'Magie, Voluptd, 


s across the centuries; In Collins manipulates a large cast or froh) the vantage of his brief invalid 
ry. they are endowed with characters through a highly aimplex : ^duitbopd U dUplays an' extraordinary 
names, Finesse , Colftre. and ingenious murder story. The style intiilsity £>f physical reaction to ft world 


Vbluptd, Bel Esprit: 


nesse , Colftre. and ingenious murder story. The style intensity bt physical reaction to a world 
1 Esprit: and and technique, are veryimelodrematic fr0It , which : Was- Increasingly 

voluptuousness indeed, and though ti)e writing is often plated, and a sharpness of physical 


hutqj doingso she surely women. ; 

BkxS^r?®, 'authority of. a. The chief difference b» 
Another broad two stories is one of tone. 


gic, voluptuousness indeed^ and though the writing is often plated, and a sharpness of ^ physical 
actively, ti^e main mechanical its central teneW are^ ^ need^ which ft rendered ift a controlled, 
by the five modern interestingly • and . • self-con«yously d [jfect and economical manner. The 
ironlzed by the mysterious Court less no yel ’5 world i?' full of oddites - pet 
■ence between : the Narona, who determines much of the cemeteries; : U dilapidated : ■ >rden. 


Exuberant action and is hersel 




'c brilliant biography'. 

Brian Martin, The Times 

‘ an illuminating book; full 
of information, unobtru- 
sively affectionate, it des- 
cribes with unpretentious 
elegance the curve of a 
great poet’s life and work’. 
Frank Kermode, 
The Guardian 

‘a deeply interesting book 
about a deeply interesting 
life \ 

Roy Fuller, 
The Sunday Times 

1 extraordinarily thorough 
exposition of Auden’s life'. 
Peter Porter, Times 
Literary Supplement 

Runner up for the 
Whitbread prize for 
biography in 1981, . 

0 04 928047 3 rflO pp £4.50 ' ' 

The 

Autobiography of 
Bertrand Russell 
New Format 

'Highly enjoyable, consis- ■ 
ten tly entertaining and 
aliltays admirable in its? r 
good sense and good 
nature ... witty, mvigdr* ' 
a ting, marvellously : 
candid, generous in spirit. 1 

Times Literary 
Supplement 

'These pages are by turns ' 
hilarious and deeply ■ 
moving, sharp and 
beautifui ... something \ 
better than a book in a 
million. 1 ■ ; 

• MiphaelFdot- 

■ 0 049210^2 X 1 762pp £4,50 :- 

\1**. •■/•■••■». :• i-. »,'■*/. ■ . •>'i.ij, rt- 

Power ' 

Bertrand Russell 
. New edition 

“An extremely penetrating , .. 
analysis of human nature 
. ] in politics/ • ; • 

'The SundayTimes 

; 'Atitiputip and learned 
study pf tfy ways wUhic^ " 
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Fingers on the trigger 


P. J. Parish 


James W. Clarke 

American Assassins: The Darker Side 
of Politics 

321pp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £13.90. 

0 691 07(87 5 

The act of assassination is regarded as 
evidence of the Insanity o f the assassin; 
therefore all such killers or would-be 
killers must be mad . This is the circular 
argument which James W. Clarke 
seeks to break in this readable and 
thought-provoking study. Reduction 
of tiie explanation of assassination to 
such a simple formula is the result, he 
suggests, of a conjunction - almost a 
conspiracy - between the politicians' 
pursuit of expediency and the 
psychiatrists' narrowness of vision. It is 
comforting for politicians and 
governments to explain awny 
assassination ns the work of the 
mentally deranged, rather than as the 
expression of genuine political 
grievance. It is (he predictable result of 
the professional training and cast of 
mlna of psychiatrists that they should 
explain any deviation from social 
norms in pathological terms,- and 
should focus upon the personality of 
the assassin rather than other, external 
influences. Professor Clarke argues 
that the political, social and cultural 
contexts of such crimes warrant at least 
as much consideration i and he disputes 
the pro|wslUon that assassination is by 
definition an insane or irrational act. 

John Hinckley's attempt on the life 
of President Reagan occurred when 
work on this book was almost 
completed, but Clarke examines the 
nine previous attempts (four of them 
successful) on the lives of eight 
different incumbent presidents, as well 
os three attempts to assassinate 
presidential candidates (Theodore 
Roosevelt, Robert Kennedy and 
Georae Wallace), one attack upon a 
president-elect (Franklin Roosevelt), 
and two other murders of prominent 
pblic figures, Huey Long and Martin 
Luther King. Such acts have hecomc 
mticp more common in the past fifty 
yeai», On Clarke's reckoning, the only 
presidents since FDR who nave' not 
been the target fair such' an attack are- 
Eisenhower, Johnson and Carter, is 
there some kind of Imitative or 
epidemic effect at work here? It is 


worth noting that Arthur Bremer, wiio 
shot George Wallace, had read books 
on the assassination of Robert 
Kennedy, and John Hinckley was 
apparently much affected by the film 
Taxi Driver, in which the leading male 
character has affinities with Bremer. 
On the other hand, the random 
element in the selection of victims is 
illustrated by the fact that Bremer 
stalked Nixon before turning his 
attention to Wallace, while Giuseppe 
Zangara intended to kill Herbert 
Hoover until he happened to read in 
his Miami newspaper (hat Roosevelt 
would be in (own next day. Ironically, 
Gerald Ford who might be a popular 
nomination as the most anonymous or 
innocuous president of modern times 
was a target twice in three weeks, while 
Lyndon Johnson and Richard Nixon, 
the two most vilified and controversial 
of modem presidents, were never 
exposed to direct attack. 

Clarke provides a biographical 
sketch of each of the assassins or 
would-be assassins, set in the political 
and social context of their times. He is 
at his best on some of the more recent 
cases - Oswald in particular (where he 
makes good points against the various 
conspiracy theories) and also Sirhan 
Sirhnn, James Earl Ray, and the most 
unlikely member of this motley crew of 
murderers, Carl Weiss, devoted family 
man and successful young doctor, who 
shot Huey Long in 1935. The treatment 
of some of the earlier assassins is less 
impressive, partly because the author's 
grasp of the historical background is 
often less assured . It isnot just a mat ter 
of minor factual errors; it is rather, for 
example, that the whole attempt to 
demonstrate that Lincoln's assassin, 
John Wilkes Booth, was not insane or 
deranged but politically motivated and 
rational, rests on the portrayal of the 
president, not as a national hero but as 
a tyrant, “the unpopular Mr Lincoln" 
of James G. Randall's description, 
while his assassin emerges, not as a 
failed actor thirsting for recognition, 
but as a popular and successful actor, 
loved by all who knew him. This is 
surely to _ replace one gross over- 
simplification by another. Some of the 
evidence quoted from Booth’s letters is 
in itself enough to raise serious doubts 
about his mental condition. The 
worthy objective of ' setting these 
crimes in their social and political 
context needs to be pursued with more 
rigour and' niore historical awareness 
than Is apparent in this and some other 
cases,. , 

The most interesting and important, 


though not necessarily the most 
convincing, part of Clarke's book is his 
classification of assassins into four 
main types, on a scale which leads from 
the most rational to the most obviously 
insane. First are those ready to 
sacrifice their own lives for a political 
ideal; the extremism of a Booth or a 
Czolgosz (who killed McKinley) or a 
Sirhan Sirhan is regarded os rational, 
■selfless, principled. The second type 
consists of those, like Lee Harvey 
Oswald, who act out of an 
overwhelming need for acceptance and 
recognition; they are anxious, 
depressed people with very low 
estimates of themselves, who seek to 
satisfy their craving for attention by 
projecting their problems on to the 
public figures who become their 
targets. Third are the psychopaths (or 
sociopaths), like George Wallace's 
attacker, Arthur Bremer, who find 
(heir lives so meaningless that they 
seek to express their bitterness in one 
destructive act, an outrage against 
society. The fourth type is made up of 
the psychotics, those who have only a 
tenuous contact with reality, and who 
suffer from major delusions - whether 
like Andrew Jackson's attacker, 
Richard Lawrence, who sometimes 
thought he was Richard III, or In the 
form of the belief shared by a number 
of such assailants that (heir murderous 
mission was divinely inspired. 

One can only express admiration For 
this bold attempt to provide a typology 
of assassination. If it succeeds Tn 
establishing the ground for serious 
debate of this whole thorny problem , it 
will have served a valuable purpose. 
But any such attempt to classify 
assassins into a few basic types must 
inevitably and quickly run into a whole 
minefield of difficulties. Even among 
his relatively small group of assassins, 
Clarke has to identify two - Weiss and 
Ray - as "atypicals' r who conform to 
none of his four types. With an honesty 
which does him credit, he admits that 
the two women who attacked Gerald 
Ford - Lynette Fromme and Sara Jane 
Moore - fit only very uneasily into his 
second category, Clarke also places 
Oswald firmly in his second category, 
and yet Oswald's record of political 
activism is not easy to reconcile with 
the statement that the “neurotic Type 
II ..assassin" is concerned "only 
secondarily with causes or ideals’ . 
Having emphasized the emotional 
problems of Oswald, Clarke has to play 
down the evidence of Sirhan^ 
disturbed mental state - including 
evidence from his notebooks quoted In 
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Edmund Fawcett and Tony 
Thomas 

America, -Americans 
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This : substantial piece- of social 
description is pitched somewhere 
between the ambitious generality of 
Mux Lemer's America as a Civilization 
(1957) and the chatty particularity of 
John Gunther’s Inside U.S.A. (1947). 
Both of the earlier books appear dated . 
; Qupther is loo < ingratiatingly . 
. folksy . like an accumulation of boxed 
! MpegWfH. frdth ittte Reader's - Digests 

" Syond Q th? Sl pofi ^ fo? 

Millies Is very much a matter of 
. individual’ politicians. The handful of 
men who get into chapter headings 
seem very . remote: Henry Kaiser, 
Harold Stassen, Arthur Vandenbcrg, 
Levcretl Salto ns tall, Thomas E. 
Dewey, Max Lerner is dated by his 
imperial coufiderice. The America of 
Edmund Fawcett and. Tony Thbmas is 
an uneasier place. . 

To some extent they write , from 
Outside (like Bryce, the author of the 
best book of this general sort); they are 
journalists who nave worked for the 
Economist in the United States. 
Apparently the book was written 

K nmarily for American readers- Its 
ivisft physical production -indicates its 
having been printed in the United 
States and its American title -r Tile 
American Condition - fs the way In 
which it refers to itself in the text. 


Fawcett and Thomas note . that 
Americans like statistics and provide 
(hem in gorgeous abundance, but 
easijy, in the course of their exposition, 
not in paralysing tables. Here arc some 
examples: three out of four Americans 
live in metropolitan areas; between 
1950 and 1970 America's share of the 
world's GNP fell from 40 percent to 20 
per. cent; a third or America's 
Agricultural production is exported and 
four-fifths of it comes from one-fifth of 
the farms; seventeen of the twenty 
largest school systems have a majority 
of black school-children; only four of 
the hundred leading industrial firms 
have Jewish heads; ten per cent of 
children go to private schools, but two- 
thirds of them are at Catholic parodiial 
schools. ... -v »r.' , ii{ i.. . 

The book Is ns ple^antly written as 
Us fairly nuddinay material wiU'aUow. 
Now and then there is a quiet literary 
flourish as when they write, "the 
establishment moderates . . . thought 
of themselves as the best, but more and 
more they came to lack conviction''. Or 
again; of the reaction of German Jews 
m. late nineteenth-century America to 
the influx of the Qstiudm, vWere all 
the .gains, (hey, had made to be 
compromised by these huddled masses 
with their . funny clothes, strange 
dialects, and decidedly uncomfortable 
Ideas?" . 

' A very desirable qualification the 
authors possess is (hat they appear to 
like America and its Inhabitants. 
Many, perhaps, will be shocked to heaT 
that they are lyrical about baseball and 
when they observe, that American 
football Is. not much fun to play they 
imply that it Is fun to watch, once you 
have some idea what is going on. On 


the book-in order to stress his political 
motivation as a Palestinian Arab. 

In other words, the assassins 
stubbornly refuse to conform to type. 
However, the deeper and more senous 
flaw in Garke’s analysis takes us into 
the crucial question of the relationship 
between altitude and action. In 
seeking to show that both Booth and 
Czolgosz were politically inspired, and 
not irrational or insane, Clarke asserts 
that “if their reasons for taking such 
extreme measures were irrational , 
then one must conclude that the 
thousands, perhaps millions, of other 
Americans who hated Presidents 
Lincoln and McKinley were also 
irrational". But the essential point is 
surely that these thousands or millions 
who allegedly “hated" Lincoln and 
McKinley did not translate their 
animosity into murderous deeds It is in 
the readiness, or the compulsion , to act 
in such a way, out of hatred, envy or 
craving for attention, that the charge of 
irrationality or even insanity must find 
its mark. It may be perfectly rational to 
espouse an extreme political cause, but 
can that rationality be extended to 
cover the decision to gun down a public 
figure in raid blood, in an attempt to 
serve that cause? 

There are some facets of his subject 
which Clarke considers only 
incidentally, if at all. For example, he 
does not draw attention to the fact that 
six of the fifteen assailants were born 
(or, in the case of Czolgosz, at least 
conceived) outside the United States. 
Again, he does not attempt to 
distinguish between the various 
assassins or would-be assassins, 
according to the seriousness of their 
intent to kill a particular Individual. 
There are substantia] grounds for 
doubting whether Lynette Fromme or 
Sara Jane Moore really intended to kill 
President Ford. (The chamber of 
Fromme’s gun was found to contain no 
bullet.) Did the two Puerto Ricans 
involved in an affray on the steps of 
Blair House seriously intend or expect 
to kill Harry Truman, or were they 
simply hoping to attract attention to 
their cause by staging a violent protest 
in front of the president’s temporary 
residence? They were not even sure 
that Truman was in the building. (In 
fact, he was just settling down for a 
post-prandial nap in the room directly 
above the entrance,) Did Samuel Byes 
really intend or expect to kill Richard 
Nixon when he concocted his bizarre 
plan to force an airline pilot to crash his 
plane on to the White House roof, or 


this subject they , point out that 
American sport Is much less violent 
than it once was. In 1905 nineteen 
university footballers were killed. 
Theodore RooseVelt ! was moved to 
protest, although not in favour of 
mollycoddling. They also imply that 
American sports crowds nowhere seem 
to approach the disgusting barbarism 
of the mobs that attend football 
matches in Britain. They deflect 
criticism of American TV by asking: 
bad compared to what? They refer, 
with pleasant indulgence, to America’s 
“spoilt, happy children". 

By and large the verdict they reach 
after their anatomy of the social, 
economic and political condition of 
America, Is that, considering how old ’ 
and stiff the institutional structure Is, ' 
the patient is in quite lively shape. ’ 
Americans continue to distrust ' 
government and,' Indeed, firm 
institutional arrangements of any sort, 
as obstacles to individual energy and 
creativeness. There is stil) a lot of that 
energy about and it breaks through. 
One point they harp on is that the 
productive equipment of America Is.. 


was he making some more general ami 
government gesture? (In fart h. 
"° ft*" 11 " Jan a cockpit 
the ground at Baltimore^S 
Fromme Moore, Byck Md tR 
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weaknesses of the system are examined 
in some detail. Both presidential and 
congressionalpower have diminished, 
Fawcett and Thomas maintain. This is 
not due to Vietnam and Watergate but 
to the advanced dissolution of the party 
system, itself a consequence of all sorts 
of social transformations; movements 
of people, industry and prosperity in all 
directions. For instance (more 
statistics), more than twenty million 
pedple migrated away from the land, 
rendered unemployable by technology 
there, in the period 1940 to 1960. Aft 
ronditiOTing made the new economic 
take-off of the South possible. But they 
worry about the fact that only half of 
thqse qualified to vote do so. 

They carve their, subject up into a 
reasonably exhaustive set of chunks: 
the regions,' business, the family, 
government, party, finance, cities, 
tarming, schools, universities and the 
flr *s> * aw > toe media, sport. 
re M° n ' and, Anally, the para- 
religtons of self-government, health 
and psychiatry. Not only are those 
their topics, they appear in that order. 
It seems almost wholly random, with 
natural connection ruptured, as 
If the chapter-headings had been stuck 
on cards, thrown In the air and then 
arranged in the order of their fall in an 
a jS? tr ® r jY chosen direction. Is this an 


had their targets in'iheir ^Sht^dfiS 
no compunction in pulling the irigg£ 

Disappointingly, Clarke 
neglects the possibili ties of comparS 
between the United States ancfiZ 
countries. After raising in £ 
introduction the question 2 
assassinations should occur in a iockjv 
with a firmly entrenched demoenti 
tradition, he returns to the Issue otir 
briefly in his conclusion - and theoba 
surprising and opposite form. Why he 
asks, have there been so relatively few 
assassinations when there must hut 
\been many people who shared tie 
characteristics associated with his fon 
types of assassins? Rightly, he araw 
that not merely must the inclination be 

E resent but also the opportunity -ud 
e adds some sensible and persuasive 
remarks about the easy availability c4 
hand-guns. Skilfully, too, he steen hh 
readers between the two simplistic 
extremes of explanation, s lemma j 
either from exclusive concentiadoo 
upon psychiatric disorders or bom 
sweeping generalizations aboti 
violence in American society. Bu 
nowhere does he attempt comparison 
with other Western democracies. 

One may speculate that, 
paradoxically, the incidence d 
assassination in America may b« 
explained, in part, by the ven 
openness of a society in whid 
deference has never come easily, aid 
participation in the political process is 
said to oe available to all. The powerful 
cannot rely for protection upon the 
psychological or cultural defences 
which may surround them in more 
traditional societies. On the other 
hand, the fate of the outsider In a wide 
open society - or what believes itself w 
be a wide open society - la surely t 
particularly unhappy one. He may fed 
temptation liprd to resist when boll 
suitable targets and, even more, the 
means to attack ifaem, are so 
accessible. 

Professor Clarke has written sn 
absorbing and, in some, respects, i 
pioneering book on a 
fascinating subject. Hemaynotalras 
convince his readers, but he will surety 
provoke and intrigue them. 


say about the armed forces (except,^ 
too surprisingly, that many moreotw 
black recruits than the white one* «».. 
high-school graduates). They area®*- 
about the extraordinary boost gWslJi* 
American learning ana culture by « 
great inflow of European artists iw . 
intellectuals under the pressure J;. 
fascism. # ■ 

But although this is a large bo#** 
United States is a very large cou« 
is neither surprising that some M [JIJJ 
should have been left out norijOMj 
way oppressive. But the absen* 
human individuals is rather sirijjjj- 
Once in a while someone cooK-JP^ _ 
us In person; Phyllis Scblafly, . 
feminist, Jesse Helms, the ri 


Senator. But. the mention of^ . 
persons is fairly rare. It- 
altogether delightful relief .we-rep* 
of Marilyn Monroe’s toeojp®-;**^:- 
about her beliefs she replied. 
believe in everything - a IfttfcJ*/: 

What particularly 


serious anil rather impersonaJj*^ 
the frequent flashes of Sharp *5 


not being replaced and updated 
quickly enouah. From time to time 
they insist on the need for another5 per 
centof the GNP, *150 billion in other 
words, to be shifted from consumption 

into investment. One difficult here {< « ‘"is an 

sinssEs ^ute? r ™ n,boredom °- 

revolution m banking, which has made 
hanks offer competitive rates .of 
interest to those with' money to lend, 
has arawn.vast amounts of cash into the 
secure, high-yielding money market. 

No positive proposals for political 
reform are put forward although the 
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ciu* ? 

nauonai man uicy .” ftfooeis 
syndication and wire servires. 
moving from town to town i 




the wizard of 


wito '*£, 


There is nothing much about those 
top 1 . 1100 ,’ America ns most 
SS ely ? saocjate America: 
«5S™ d . Cnm u e ' to* n^es. over- 
excitement about sex. Of less 

ofd C ' k the e wh«?^ edt i S *8 n °re the 
old, the whole melancholy culture of 

senior citizens’ , and they have little to 


rorcea into such^- - 

analytical profession, downw ^ j^ 

patients, is undergoing 
crisis (Freud was too 
pessimist for Afliericq L 
American eating habits ■ , 

pretentious, fortunate and wg- 

E . g -i utaiiim 

come in all sizes. 
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-Disraeli 


according to Buckle, 


Joseph Chamberlain and Leo Amery 
saw Disraeli's social Imperialism as the 
only effective antidote to Liberal 
utopianism and Marxist subversion. 
Neville Chamberlain sought to enliven 
his efficient but drab administration of 
health in the 1920s by claiming the 
mantle of Disraeli for his sanitary 
reforms, while in the 195% Iain 
Madeod carried Tory history to its 
reductio ad abstirdum by asserting that 
the work of ToryDemocracy haabeen 
by Disraeli, continued by 


wins as a grand and magnificent inaugurated by I 

standing solitary, towering Lora Randolph Churchill, and was 


uort his contemporaries; the man of 
hnid imagination and vision wide and 
La. an3d a nation of narrow, 
Sal minds, philistine, Puritan- 
his life at once a romance and a 

3 but a splendid tragedy; 

the greatest of our statesmen 
data the days of Chatham and Pitt". 
Buckle’s accolade, which serves as the 

imax to the massive six-volume 
•offictaT biography completed in 
1520 , would hardly be echoed by 
hjftwisfls today. Indeed there are few 
Victorian politicians to whom the 
[uigaage of hagiography seems less 
tppropriate than Disraeli. 

Be reality of Disraeli’s career was 
bid bare in Robert Blake’s ruthlessly 
mseoHmental biography published in 
1966. Tearing off tne veil of discretion 
4ikfa enveloped the official 
biography, Blake- showed that 
Dsradl’s early rebuffs were as much 
the product of his raffish and 
dsreputable youth as of Victorian 
bostiuty to a Jewish outsider. Far from 
nrturing a set of consistent principles 
during the unreceptlve years of Peel 
ud Palmerston, until the expansion of 
the electorate offered the opportunity 
of putting the principles of Tory 
Democracy into effect, Disraeli was 
mealed as a political opportunist 
entirely lacking in either coherence of 
dm orsteadlness of application. When 
eked what Tory Democracy stood for 


nearing completion in an 
administration headed by Lord 
Randolph's son. 

More recently, Disraeli has been en- 
listed into the colours of rival Tory fac- 
tions. “Disraelian conservatism* has 
been a code word for “wet", while 
Robert Blake had made a chivalrous 
attempt to portray Disraeli as a loyal 
supporter of the present administra- 
tion. Disraeli's central concern, 
however, was the preservation of the 
power of the landed aristocracy, “the 
territorial constitution of England”, 
and his ideals lie far from modern pre- 
conceptions. As for Mrs Thatcher and 
Sir Keith Joseph, one cannot help feel- 
ing that Disraeli would have regarded 
them less os pillars of Toryism than as 
objects of satire deserving a place in his 
novels, rather than in the pantheon of 
Tory heroes. 

Sarah Bradford wisely eschews such 
tempting speculations. Although she is 
not a professional historian, her 
biography is the product of wide 
reading and assiduous research. As 
well as the Huehenden papers which 
are now houseefin the Bodleian, and a 
further collection of Disraeli's papers 
in the Fitzwilliom Museum, 
Cambridge, she has consulted eight 
other sets of papers, including the 
Broadiands papers of Shaftesbury and 
Palmerston which were not available to 


recently published edition of the 
journal of Edward Stanley, 15th Earl 
of Derby, reminds us how late it was 
that Disraeli finally achieved political 
nrastery, in that he remained largely 
subordinate to the 14th Earl of Derby 
until the latter retired from politics in 
1868. It was indeed to Edward Stanley 
that Disraeli confided “with great 
apparent earnestness" his Zionism, in 
a conversation which struck Stanley as 
“the only Instance in which he ever 
appeared to me to show signs of any 
higher emotion”. And Ms Bradford 
has herself unearthed an interesting 
letter from Disraeli to his sister Sarah 
. in 1849 which seems to show that he 
was not quite as loyal to his wife Mary 
Anne os nas hitherto been assumed. 

These titbits are hardly likely to alter 
our general picture of Disraeli's career, 
and indeed Ms Bradford makes no 
such claim. Her main achievement is 
simply to have produced a reliable and 
well-written biography synthesizing 
the state of existing knowledge about 
Disraeli. Disraeli does not quite 
penetrate the depths of Victorian 
politics, and it will certainly not 
supersede Blake’s biography. But it is 
just over half the length of his Disraeli , 
and the reader will therefore be 
safeguarded against Blake's Elbow, 
the affliction caused by attempting to 
prop up that massive tome. Amongst 
shorter biographies of Disraeli, Harold 
Beeley's account published in 1936 
retains insights not present in later 
works, while Cecil Roth's The Earl of 
Beaconsfieid (1952) remains essential 
for understanding Disraeli's Jewish 
commitment. Neither of these books Is 
mentioned in Ms Bradford's otherwise 
comprehensive bibliography. - 

It is a pity also that she devotes so 
little space to the discussion of 
Disraeli's novels, especially as Blake’s 
chapter on them is the only weak one in 
his biography. Indeed, the only 
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The Shadow and the Light: A 
Defence of Daniel Dunglas Home, 
the Medium 
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Blake. She has no. however exulted study of 

Sudoipk Cfuiichill^ ineffable answer the Dety paper,, an important source ^on if in French 

Raymond Maitre's Disraeli, Homme 
de Lettrcs: La person naliit, la pensie, 
Toeuvre, published in Paris In 1963. 


-ilstood for a democracy which voted • f° r toe biography of Disraeli. 
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Tojy. Blake's analysis, indeed, did not 
hratale to reveal the insubst antiality of 
muy of lhe preconceptions which 
emtfnue to animate Tory politics. 

And yet the Disraeli myth survives, 
h was Orel adapted to the political 
jwds of the time by Lord Randolph 
hfflfelf who persisted, against all the 
rnknee, In regarding Disraeli ns the 
'Nestor, of the Fourth Parly, while 


Her main discoveries relate to 
Disraeli's personal life rather than his 
political career. She has had the 
advantage of consulting the first two 
volumes of Disraeli’s letters published 
by the Disraeli Project nt Toronto 
University, with the further evidence 
which they provide of Disraeli's 
personal unreliability and political 
tergiversation; while John Vincent's 


These 1 criticisms, however; should 
nut detract from the merits of Sarah 
Bradford's biography, which will take 
its place as the best work on Disraeli 
for the general reader who wants to 
absorb painlessly the details of the life 
of this most enlgmntlc of Victorians. 
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Britain. He became a Tory candidate 
in 1911. He won the MC on the 
Somme, then served with distinction in 
the Ministry of National Service. While 
still a temporary civil servant he took 
over the Hendon constituency and 
joined the British Commonwealth 
Union, a semi-Becret political 

a nimation financed by heavy 

stry. Entering Parliament in 1919, 

he spoke for the BCU and the 
“raawinlon is not memorable. Bom Federation of British Industries: but 
E, W’Greamc in 1884, he his political friends included the land- 
vu~J s ^nliffe-Lisler in 1924 and owning, socially conscious inside left of 
Swinton in 1935. He was the party, such as Edward Wood and 
JratiKnt of the Board of Trade in Samuel Hoare. In 1920 Lloyd-Greame 

between the 
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Hm-ji! .ViP. OOHr “ or lraae in samuei noaie. ad « 
m fro m 1924 to 1929, and in 1931; supported “fusion 
gonial Secretary from 1931 to 1935 Conservatives and the Lloyd George 
l<KibS onvreaI to Secretary from Liberals. In August 1920 he wasgtveii 
and Secretary of Slate for junior office at the Board of 'll 
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expanded rapidly. In so doing ho 
offended the Treasury, the 
Churchilllan opposition, (he Labour 
Parly, Lord Nuffield, and the aircraft 
manufacturers. Unable to defend 
himself in the Commons, he became a 
political liability, and was duly sacked. 
The rest was anti-climax. In useful 
minor roles during the war, and as an 
elder statesman in the Conservative 
party he won respect, but only from 
those who knew what he was doing. 

For a man noted, in 1930, as a 
potential Prime Minister, this ! is. a 
disappointing record. But for the Air 
Mimstiy, Swinton might easily be 
remembered as the man who gave us 
the Federation of Rhodesia and 


There is apolemical note in the subtitle 
of this new life of Daniel Dunglas 
Home; but the literature about Home 
is inevitably polemical. He was the 
most successful of all the Victorian 
mediums, and for the biographer of 
such a figure there is really only one 
question: was he genuine or not? The 
literature has, on Da! a nee, said "not". 
Elizabeth Jenkins feels that Home's 
de nigra tors have been malicious and 
incoherent, and some of the more 
careful passages in her book deal with 
such cases. But naturally enough this is 
not the end of the matter. Tne grent 
question about Home. his 

genuineness, amounts to another great 
question: a metaphysical one. It would 
be an intellectually cold-blooded book 
which remained content with simply 
criticizing Home's enemies, and 
Elizabeth Jenkins has no intention of 
doing so. She presses the defence of 
her subject to the hilt. Her Daniel 
Dunglas Home is a man truly possessed 
of "psychic powers".. 

Such a project requires tact in the 
handling if you hope to be taken 
seriously by readers who do not share 
your metaphysical beliefs. All 
proposals about supernatural agencies 
ana forces must be seen to spring from 
the historical facts, and not from a 
prior affiliation in the author. 
Elizabeth Jenkins starts off prudently 
in her foreword: 

To any impartial person who reads 
the very strong evidence for Home's 
super-normal power: his levitation, 
his fire-handling, his telekinesis, his 
appearing in supernatural light, it 
appears impossible to accept that 
these effects were produced by 

.-fraud. . ...; • 

But she soon - as early as the 
description of Home’s birth - begins to 
give tne game away: “he was on the 
cusp of the Zodiacal sign of Pisces; the 
subjects of this sign are said to 
be. . , If this is not quite a case of an 
author describing her hern in terms 
which prejudge her verdict on him it 
will surely seem sufficiently like it ta 
alienate many readers. And once Ms 
Jenkins, moves on (o the account of 
Home's professional life this fallacy, 
so characteristic of arguments for 
psychic phenomena, is many: limes 
perpetrated in a pure form. The text 
Is hill of references to “powers", 
“communications" , and the rest: the 
very things which are meant to be in 
question. 

The book indeed betrays itself as 
written out of a high degree of 
partisanship ' for spiritualism as an 
Institution, past and present. Ms 
Jenkins depends for her version of 
Home's life, almost entirely on the 
three nineteenth-century works of 
unashamed ' propaganda for his 
powers: Hometown Incidents of my 
Life, and two posthumous offerings by 

• ’j,. rv h . - nr- r re* 


also true that this view is essentially a 
guess. For the leading' fact about Home 
is that he was never clearly detected as 
a fraud. He had a brilliant, vertiginous 
career in the aristocratic houses and 
even the courts of Europe - and no fall. 
But this may also be the only feature 
that distinguishes him from 
contemporary practitioners: he was, 
perhaps, the one that got away. If the 
fact of the general exposure of other 
Victorian mediums means anything 
about Home it must suggest that he too 
was a fraud (unless one resorts to a 
variant of the ectoplasm argument; all 
the charlatnns were imitating the 
genuine article. Daniel Dunglas 
Home). But these modem accounts 
are, rightly, less interesting to Ms 
Jenkins than contemporary attacks. 
Two in particular, of a widely different 
sort, she dwells on very fully, to some 
extent going beyond the propaganda of 
the Home family for her information. 

Robert Browning was an inveterate 
hater of Home. He attacked him in 
various letters and recorded 
conversations, most famously in 
that very long poem. “Mr Sludge the 
Medium". Ms Jenkins is able to point 
out certain unimportant discrepancies 
in the charges against Home made by 
Browning, or reported of him. But she 
is mainly struck by Browning's 
vehemence in the affair, by what sne 
calls his “insane vindictiveness”. This is 
another familiar result of the 
credulousness, masking itself as open- 
mindedness, of temperaments such 
Ms Jenkins's, with their hazy 
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Sfnvcn , „ , , ^ his wife, D. u. Home, His L(fe and. 

Nyawl.and (in 1953). By forcing the- Mto/on and The QIJiofP. D Home, 

‘ reader to::.:.' «*ntf^trate . oh , 0J u point, there' Is a baffling 

administrative ; achievement In 1 iH is reference To a “Dr George Zorab", qn 

way, the biography effectively conceals . expert on “the 'present - stage of 

the man andlhe politician. We are. for . psychical • research" , according to 

example, told about Swinton s ribald whom “it has now boon ascertained" 

sense of humour and caustic wit, but ffi a ( ectoplasm . exists; Hence . the 

there are no examples of ribaldry, ana physical link betwen a "spirit hand” 

only. on®. joke. Evidently an d Home's shoulder (detected by: a 

Swinton was an abrasive minister; but sceptical observer in. an 1855 started) 

there is enough material In hints, was not Home’s arm. Whal is more, 

. asides, and undeveloped themes in this th e : edited fact that ^ the substance 

a general tariff. Churchill at the book to raise the possibility that but for [ectoplasm] has been- counterfeited by 

Treasury did not allow blm to turn the /^r Ministry fiasco he might. have fraudulent mediums ; shows thatits jj a d given evidence jri Chahcen» l in 

existing safeguarding legislation into a |^ n an early. and administratively existence is. ; accepted arid '.Its - 1867. Her latter-day defence ^f bim Is 

tariff walL Otherwise, the Board under formidable Butskeilite: Keen 6n appearance sufficiently recognized tq not ukdy ro assist hu> reputation either, 

• ** *•- *“ J ‘ • * An Imitation tntellfaibls'V Slich ' . ' > ■ ■ ■ ■ >* ? r - JlL. 


OurniSS . 1935 , to’ M&8.‘ "Neville fiirenchanted^ With Lloyd George 
j^jaDerlain Backed him from the Air joined the revolt of junior ministers 
when public criticism of the which helped to overturn the 

Coalition. At the age of thirty-eight he 
was appointed to the Cabinet by Bonar 
Law, as President of the Board of 
Trade. 

As a convinced protectionist he was 
frustrated during his first two ferms at 
theBoard by hisjjart^s a 8 a * I ? Bt 


but never abandoned belief 
"something" supernatural, they cannot 
grasp the experience of the person for 
whom such claims nre unconvinci ng, or 
the pain that attaches to the associated 
sense of a perfectly material universe. 

No doubt this pain sometimes 
produces intellectual discourtesy 
towards the credulous, and even gets 
tainted with a perverse kind of 
intellectual satisfaction. But Browning 
(who anyhow resisted materialism) 
believed he was faced with sheeT 
fraudulencc in men like Home - a 
fraudulence, what is more, that 
exploited people's affections for dead 
loved ones. Ms Jenkins, with a great 
insensitivity to tho experience of grief, 
suggests that Browning -.and other 
sceptics were vehement oecause they 
found death a disagreeable topic. One 
story about the Browning-liomc 
stances has it that Home simulated, 
with his fool, the phantom of an 
offspring of the Brownings who hnd 
died . in infancy, f Andrew Lana, 
incidentally, argued that Home could 
not have committed this fraud because 
the Brownings did not have such a 
child: an exquisite example of (he logic 
of credulousness.) 

• Much, more sensatiqhal than ."Mr 
Sludge the Medium”,' arid occurring ' 
only three years after the publication of . 
that poem, was the case brought ■ 
against Home in 1867 by Mrs Jane 
Lyon In the Court of Chancery. She 
sued for the return of £60,000 of gifts, 
on the grounds that the .money Had 
been extorted by Home iri bogus spirit 
communications from . her! dead 
husband. The Vice-Chancellor ruled 
that Home, must return, the money, 

' but he also criticized .Mrs. Lyon’s 
evidence', arid Instructed her Iq pay her 
- own costa. He did not say that Home . 
was a charlatan i or a forth nc-JiunteiY 
though lie did ifeclare spiritualism a . 

. “niiscMevour nonsense". -(The.,, verdict . 

' oh the Lypn ease present Ms Jenkins 5 ; 
with a quandary. Her . hero Is 
necessarily blameless, but also a mart 
of enormous psychic capacities. .Hence 
she Implies her agreement with certain 
damaging remarks by the Vice: 
Chancellor to the effeet thatHome had ■ 
dominated Mrs Lyon: > which, - of- - 
course j was the gist of-, lhe 1 plaint if fs, : 
case. Elizabeth Jenkins, .could hriye 
•done Home’s cause some harm if she 
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By Safe Hand 

Letters of Sybil & 

David Eccles 1 939-42 


The letters i n By Safe Hand tell a 
stery of wartime diplomacy and of 
love. Historians differ widely on 
the reasons why, after the collapse 
of France in 1940 and under groat 
pressure from Hitler, Spain did not 
join the Axis, occupy Gibraltar and 
so dose the western entrance to 
the Mediterranean. What decided 
General Franco to preserve his 
neutrality?Nooneis better placed 
to answer this question than David 
Eccles, who was the British 
Government's principal economic 
advisor i n this theatre of war. Seen 
at close quarters in theso letters 
are Gonoral Franco, Dr Salazar, 
Marshal Pdtuin, Sir Samuel Hoare 
and Lord Halifax, President 
Roosevelt and many others. Sybil 
Eccles’ replies draw brilliant 
vignettes of war time life in an 
English village. 

Illustrated 

0370304829 £16.00 


This is the extraordinary story of 
the bizarre, humorous and tragic 
events that culminated in the 
realisation of Richard 
Attenborough’s d ream of maki ng a 
Him about the life of Mahatma 
Gandhi; a film that lagiatically, 
politically and financially is the 
most complex ever mounted. 
Illustrated with colour and half* 
tone photographs 
037030943 X r £9.96 .-. 


Maria Call as, the moat legendary 
operatic soprano of the century, 
never, wrote her memoirs. "The ■ 
only person who knows every thing 
about me, and who could write my ' 
biography,* she told a reporter, 'is 
ray husband. 1 To take up the 
challenge, and tosetthe record 
straight, G; B. Meneghlni has 
.wrltten'thla account of his 
intimate association with the 


In this recollection of heir 

chlldheodand youth, the. 
distinguished children’s writer . 
giyeaa moving accouritof the 
influences and people that helped 
in her personal development as a 
writer. 

Illustrated 

0370309405 £6.50 
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On borrowed time 


Alan Jenkins 

The Stale of Things 

Camden Plaza 

Through a desolate landscape a group 
of eerily kitted-out humanoids stumble 
towards (be sea. Coming on a 
devastated church they stop to rest; a 
child among their number exhibits 
signs of “melting" and is immediately ■ 
stifled. The landscape is post-nuclear, 
the humanoids arc survivors, the 
survivors in fact, in a film of that name 
which is being shot somewhere by the 
scu on a deserted patch of Portugal. A 
haif-ruined hotel makes n welcome if 
melancholy refuge for them; while to 
the actors in this ill-fated project it is a 

S rison. Friedrich, the director of The 
urvivorx (itself a remake of an earlier 
science-fiction film), has been filming 
for two days on short ends without 
knowing it. so absorbed lias he been in 
his vision. “It's a wrap” shouts a 
techniclnn, and the cosmopolitan cast 
and crew are shown settling into the 
hotel, cheerily at first, but with steadily 
deepening desperation, to await arrival 
of the goods promised by American 
Gordon, their producer. Neither 
Gordon nor goods materialize. Off 
goes Friedrich to LA to do a brisk trade 
m stock. He discovers Gordon living in 
a mobile home, his life a mad road 
movie, the plot a plucky but panicky 
flight from the hoods he has 
hoodwinked into backing his one 
venture into the European “‘Art” film. 
The old world and the new confront 
each oiher, achieve a despairing, 
fruitless mutual respect, and are both 
destroyed. 

Just as the scenes we are vouchsafed 
from The Survivors stir subconscious 
recall of every science fiction disaster- 
epic ever sat through or imagined, so 
Hie kind of artistic brooding that goes 
on around the bar and rooms of the 
echoing yet strangely claustrophobic 
hotel (where sea and sand have already 
reclaimed the swimming pool) reminds 
ps of tjpse films where a crowd of 
neurotica are cooped .up together and 
cut off from the outside world. Among 
the memories stirred is that of La 
coflectfoneuse, Eric Rohmer's sharp' 
little morality from which Patrick 
Bauchau, as Friedrich, carries over 
entire his enigmatic remotepess and 
authority; aqd Isabelle Wcingnrten as 
Anna the actress repeats her doe- or 
dough-like impassivity from Bresson's 
Four Nights of a Dreamer. The others 
try to be as boring as she is, but she 
Stays way out in front. If not exactly a 
trimming from the newer Germany- to 
borrow a phrase of Peter Porter's - this 
bit of the film does offer a few 
trimmings from .the newer New York 
(Where Wenders how lives), in the 
shape of Viva the Andy Warhol 
superstar, her pre-Raphaelite looks 
surprisingly un ravaged but her acting 
ability no more convincing now than 
ever; her daughter, who can't be a day 
over eleven but unsurprisingly acts 
twice her age; and Paul Getty HI, 
playing the young writer on his first 
feature, gulping at a bottle of Southern 
Contforl and milking every last drop of 
paranoia, insomnia', and petulance 

•pie State of Ihihgs so far is enlivened : 
only by the presence ' of the near* 
legendary -Samuel ■ Fuller, .. growling 
cracker-barrel wisdom down his cigar 
and bringing something like pathos to 
his role of Joe, the veteran cameraman 
.who has seen it .all and Is mercifully 
recalled to Hollywood by news of hfs 
wife's death; The second . part of 
Wenders's Film is 'manic by 
comparison, ravishing us with the neon 
and ceaseless mechanized movement 
of Losi Angeles : itself; with the 
appearance oT Roger Gorman, of all 
people; as - of nil things - a lawyer 
'representing" not just Gordon but 
also, one supposes , the entire industry; 
and with Allen Gooiwitz as Gordon 
himself, a bundle of hustling 
sentimentality and seedy stoicism. 

It should be clear by now thht the 
film has only one subject:' Film, or films 
and thepeople who make (or break) 
them. This implacable self-regatd : is 


mirrored in detail after detail; in fact 
the film consists or almost nothing 
more than a narcissistic absorption 
in reflecting surfaces, very slowly 
revolving before us its own bleak, self- 
gratifying solemnities, in the process 
issuing an open in vita lion to 
knowingness. 

Made in one of the intervals of 
filming (he troubled Hammett, The 
Slate of Things is not, declared 
Wenders - contrary to the speculations 
of some critics - his “revenge" on 
Hollywood or its "values". Rather it is 
“a kind of therapy” which “freed" him 
to complete nis richly-conceived, 
seductively-executed story of imagined 
events behind the imagining of a story 
by Dashicll Hammett. Ana “therapy* 
is just what it feels like: not a talking 
but a filming through of personal 
anxiety about “stones". There is, 
though, much talk of them: prompted 
to speech by alcohol, Friedrich states 
his conviction that “stories exist only in 
stories. In life time passes without the 
need to turn it into stories". What he 
means is that life lacks the shapeliness 
of “narrative". And towards the end 
(his end) Gordon announces that the 
loan shnrks would have taken him 


End of an operetta empire trhTcelebration of compassion 


Peter Kemp 


seriously - would have spared his life, 
produced more cash - if he had only 
been able to come up with one. "Just 


give us a story", they told him, but 
Friedrich knows how much artistic 
integrity is .worth. Gordon, anyway, 
hadlost his credibility merely by giving 
a screening of a film in black and white. 
In black and white, “you can see the 
shape of things", says Mark the 
thoughtful leading male, and “Yeah. 
Life is in colour. But black and white’s 
more realistic", ripostes Joe. For the 
time being monochromaticism allows 
Wenders some strong, serene and 
angular compositions In lights and 
darks as the camera crosses the 
crumbling hotel terrace, lingers on 
wrecked cars or dimly probes a room in 
Gordon’s bcaufifal, snuttered, afl-but 
derelict Portuguese house: rising dust 
in shafts of sunlight one minute, 
Gordon's abandoned high-tech toys 
the next. 

The sense of borrowed time, 
borrowed money (shadlly borrowed: 
“laundered 1 ', in fact) borrowed ideas 
and borrowed images pervades the 
film. “A magnificent obsession”, one 
of Wenders's characters calls it; 
“suicide" is Dennis the writer's verdict. 
Wenders must have thought so too, at 
the time, and it shows; it didn't for one 
moment in Hammett. One hopes 
Wenders knows the road he should 
take. 


Arena: Last Waltz In Vienna and 
Frfluleln Else 

BBC 2 


Views of Vienna have been filling 
television screens of late. In an Arena 
programme, George Clare offered a 
rfisumd of his study of an Austro- 
Jewish family. Last Waltz in Vienna. 
Some days later, Frfiulein Else , the 
dramatization of a story by Arthur 
Schnitzler, sardonically surveyed a 
group of fin de siicle Viennese. 
Visually sumptuous, each programme 
stressed the dangerous deceptiveness 
of appearances. 

Rummaging through browning 

that was left of lus immediate family 
after the Nazi purges - George Clare 
put together an engrossing dossier on 
the Habsburg empire and its 
aftermath. The personal and the 
political were increasingly interleaved 
as he charted Jewish fortunes over an 
eventful century. First, he delved into 
the lives of his forebears of the 184%, 
Jews just starting to abandon caftans, 
Yiddish, prayer-caps, ghetto-ways, in 
an effort to become assimilated. Vastly 
cosmopolitan, Austro-Hungary 

apparently offered them great scope. 
But as Clare displayed - unearthing 
crabbed and coded instances of anti- 
Semitism in such places as army.career 
reports on his great-grandfather - 
there were warning signs amid the 
seeming emancipation. Behind the 
theatrical facade of Franz-Josefs 
capital, the stage was being set for the 
descent from Strauss to Auschwitz. 

Much engaged with what it calls "the 
sparkling surface . . . hiding the 
decay", Clare's book regularly 
juxtaposes the Vienna of musical myth 
with the Vienna of political reality: it 
was in the Vienna Woods, for instance, 
that young George first encountered 
Nazi anti-Semitism. The programme 
followed the same approach. Lushly, it 
evoked the glamour of the Franz- Josef 
period through paintings and music. 
Then, 'with nicely attuned jarringness, 
scenes of the operetta empire were 
intercut with tinny newsreel of a more 
purposeful imperialism, the Nazi 
advance. Swirling couples gave way to 
marching men. Strollers in Ruritanian 
regalia - cockatoo head-gear and 
gaudy coats - were blotted out by 
subfusc phalanxes. As if it were 


Goodbye to Berlin written by a u 
Last Waltz in Vienna dorame^S 
great intimacy the decide ol a J 
through self-conscious hedonism* 

Th 

same route. And though it added » 
further findings - apart from the ok 
irony that Franz-Josefs titles indeed 
both Duke of Auschwitz and Kimd 
Jerusalem - it reflected and reinfortS 
the book s concerns in a vnu 
persuasive way. ^ 

One of Clare’s preoccupations a 
Last Waltz in Vienna is with what |* 
calls "the Austrian genius for hidm 
hard-faced decisions behind elenr* 
and charm" - a trait also highlighted® 
Frdulein Else. Dramatized oy Thom* 
Ellice, this story bv Arthur Schniuiei. 
himself an Austrian Jew - deah via 


Keates 


when writing this piece - La Randthi 
fallen foul of 

devoted his energies to i 

vigorous attack upon sham propriety. 
Desperate to preserve an- appearance 
of respectability, an embezzler fartsc 
and compliant mother nudge Uni 
daughter, Else, to importune a 
elderly and wealthy friend for fate 
that will bail them out. He agrees 10 
hand over the money, if she will, ini 
sense, hand over herself by letting bin 

E eer at her naked for a quarter of m 
our. Else fulfils her side of the barpii 
- but in a manner designed to expose 
more than her body. Snowing herself 
nude to the old man in public, she iho 
brings the naked truth about a furtively 
vicious world out into the open. During 
the libertine indignation that ensues, 
she destroys herself. . 

A sarcastic parable about the 
destructiveness or public pretence, the 
story had its impact weakened by i 

K retentious production. Tn the luxury 
otel where events took place. 


everything looked slnlsterly right. 
Serpentine cu rves of art nouveau d«« 
matched the snaky behaviour or to 
characters. Lamp shades in artluUy 


Fancy camera-work - wheeling bmJ 
around or freezing Inexplicably « 
frames of no apparent signlncana- 
proved a continuing distraction, am 
most ill-judged of all, recunrent 
sequences, full of coarse, Feljtotog* 
surrealism, were incongruously H™* 
into the film. As a result, a sKWfJf 
advocates the natural and direct 
ironically, muffled under perven? 
trappings. 


The decorative and the dowdy 


Patricia Craig 

The Return of the Soldier 
Various cinemas 

7“ " T* — 

The Relum of the Soldier , published in 
1918, was Rebecca West’s first novel; 
with Us topical theme and its moments 
of Georgian lyricism it is very much a 
product of the era. The soldier whose 
experience of fighting has rendered 
him unfit :fqr dvilmh lile.is a common 
’figure In wartime literature; outrage 
and morqseneSs being the usual forms 
his alienation takes. Rebecca West's 
Chris Baldry .however, tegresses into a 
kind of infatuated trance. The second 
half of his life has been wiped out of his 
memory as a consequence of shell- 
shock; he imagines himself back with 
the pnmary romantic attachment of his 
youth, and summons the girl in 
question - now middle-aged and, 
according , to . the ' novelist's 
spedficailons, plain r to visit him at 
Baldry Court. This causes some 
distress and annoyance ' to 'his 
disregarded wife. But why is Chris 
Baldry affected in this particular way? 
It is left lo the sprightly psychiatrist his 
wife calls in (Ian Holm) to state plainly 
what’s implicit ail along: u Pethaps ho's 
forgotten his life here because he was 
discontented with it." 

• The past, as Chris remembers It in 
Alan Bridges’s film, is sombrely 


lighted, with the girl in a white dress 
manoeuvring a punt by the landing- 
stage of an island - Monkey Island, in 
theThames. Rebecca West's narrative 
is rich in the type of picturesque scene 
to which regretful emotion so readily 
attaches itself: the film at times is in 
danger of allowing its decorative 
surfaces to take the place of productive 
action. Baldly Court, with its lawns 
falling away in the distance, its lakes 
and woods, is inhabited by two 
fastidious women - Chris’s wife and 
epusin - who .have appointed 
themselves guardians of all the order 
and gradousness tltey think he values. 
Into this exquisite setting the lost 
sweetheart Margaret Allington 
imports, unforgivably, a sense of back 
yaras and allotments, shabbiness and 
scnmping. To the privileged women of 
Baldry Court she is “not so much a 
person as an implication of dreary 
poverty”. She moves ungracefully. Her 
raincoat is '-unpardonable". 

This is the character Rebecca West 

t0 , embod 3f goodness, 
integrity and strength or purpose: a 
romantic conception. It is Margaret 
who, refuses, ultimately, to have any 
Io£ ck »u lth make-believe , preferring to 
take, the step that will rid Chris ofhls 
Wid her part In it. The 
author champions the bleakest form of 
truth against dny facile alternative 

In_ the novel; the narrator is the 

KSiJ? lny % h ° str Wgg ,es *o transfer 
her allegiance from the cosseted wife 


disused nursery. Blit the •, 

quality largely from the perronjgj , 
of Glenda Jackson as Margaret, - 
an unimpeachable piece or acjjg- , ^ 
makes us accept the 
the unwarrantable symmetry- 

overbrimming feeling? ,, 

variance with the aspent/of K y. 


notably unsatiric and unepi#?,. 7r 
script. • LL j & 

the Young Rebedca 
Rebecca west, .v . -j^ 

Jane Marcus, hasjust-to»p“P^ 
in paperback (402pp. 

0 iSSb 8 318 4). Tt 

from the Freewotrtan .HSLrjta, 

Freewoman, essays from * <hoct 
an essay on Mrs Paiikhu^r_ ^ 
story from Blast, articled 


tg! Academy . 

urtijis have fallen notable 

tile uncritical enthusiasm of a 

First it was Correggio, who 
££ properly recovered from the 

JffiSss ladled over him by 
Stecnth-century connoisseurs; 
Snwds Salvator Rosa became 
flTrorrelative of every 
li en iM gulf and beetling crag 

5 '" G ° thic % 

Teniers assumed for -the 
&j the qualities of a smokmg- 
m printer avant la lettre , and 
Sawci decked out Sitwellian 

6 -of the 1930s with a 
to&h elegance. Least merited of 

has been the fate of Munllo, 
Baud and admired as a fancy painter 
h tk age of Reynolds and 
toborougn, a cherished influence 
a Ae artists of nineteenth-century 
face, but impatiently rejected in our 
mdiy asibe purveyor of candy-floss 
toiolitiy and barley-sugar holy 
irt, fie decorative muse of Fatima, 
taka and Lisieux. 

Iks, with the Royal Academy 
taxons for funds to ensure its 
■to!, it seems quite heroically 
xfardy (o mount so handsomely 
^sttiative an exhibition as an 
e task and uncompromising act of 
A A ceotuiy and more ago, when 
k seat “Immaculate Conception of 
a waeiables" was bought by the. 
cm for 615,300 gold francs, the 
ijbel figure then known for a single 
adogitsale, the crowds would have 
eW for a glimpse of the Prodigal 
Pjx cycle from the Hospital de la 
fe&d or the lunettes from Santa 
(via la Blanca in their Napoleonic gilt 
Bodrek. Now il requires a degree of 
wnslive. courage to negotiate the 
wftil of brown-hued apprentice 
t« gathered in the first room and 
*tnto to the .witty and buoyant 
■ndty which lies beyond. 

Mot the difficulty may lie In the 
ge tact that Murillo continually 
rats and dislocates our conception 
taRenaiisance Spain as a society 
W 4 decline, morbidly obsessed 
* Bailers of 'domestic honour and 
*PW»terou5 issue of llmpleza de 
Ti^ftwlnga slow economic knife 

tiiroal in a series of fruitless 
bwt enterprises, its atmosphere 

with grotesque extremes of 


S overty, hunger and sickness. Looking 
ir the ascetic gloom of Zurbaran's 
cloistered saints, for El Greco’s 
elongated, fluorescent martyrs or the 
prognathous Habsburgs of Vel&zquez, 


as though for some notional "truth", 
we come up instead against a painterly 
vision of overwhelming serenity and 
gentleness, celebrating compassion in 
its array of gesture, pose and 
expression. 

Besides our impatience with an artist 
who chose to dwell upon this most 
universally acceptable of Christian 
virtues in a culture we prefer to 
associate with the indiscriminate 




bonfires of the Inquisition, there is the 
problem of finding a style for him. He 
never left Spain and hardly ever went 
out of Seville, and though wc know 
that he might have seen the work of 
various painters in the city’s private 
collections this scarcely accounts for 
his extraordinary scope in both palette 
and composition. The tones of watery 
blue, emerald and white in the 
landscape background of two scenes 
from the story of Jacob, for example, 
evoke the luminescence of 
contemporary Flemish glass-painting 
such as that of the Van Linge brothers 
in the Oxford college chapels, while 
the line of balustrnded arches on the 





Murillo's "Santa Just a ", from the exhibition reviewed here, and repro- 
duced In its catalogue (by Jane Martbieau. 239pp. Royal Academy of Arts 
with Weidenfeld and Nicolson. £6.50. 0 297 781 94 4). 


right of "Christ at the Pool of 
Belhesda” from the Caridad series, 
with a phantasmal onlooker craning 
over, is (like the entire ensemble) 
strongly reminiscent of Veronese. 

Even in his madonnas, saints and 
beggars, where our ideas of Baroque 
Spam theoretically find their safest 
roost, Murillo displays an understated 
self-assurance and variety. The 
brushwork in liis portraits of the 
Sevillian martyrs Justa and Rufina 
(sister potters who refused lo lend their 
vessels to Roman idolaters) creates an 
improvisatory freedom wholly at odds 
with the implicit gravity of Saints 
Isidore and Lcander on the opposite 
side of the galleiy, in which the lines of 
robe, mitre and hands firmly anchored 
to theological apparatus possess the 
cool seventy of Italian sculpture of the 
.period. The Virgin, meanwhile, 
trampolines towards the empyrean, in 
the Escorial a transfigured postulant, 
in Seville pitying yet detached at the 
Bellas Artes, almost a dancer above 
the table of Fray Juan de Quiros at the 
Archbishop’s Palace. 

Orchestrating each of these 
Immaculate Conceptions is n sprawl of 
angels, lifting, catching, tumbling in a 
sublime weightlessness. Murillo's 
delight in these soft-fleshed, gurgling 
babies (their significance is so much 
more than that of mere hovering putt!) 
ultimately releases itself in the anarchic 
exuberance of “Cherubs Scattering 
Flowers” from Woburn. He grasps 
instinctively the resilience and 
spontaneity of smAll children, so that 
his coarse-featured urchins scoffing 
chunks of bread and fruit are no more 

n even less) sentimentalized 1 
leir sophisticated Roman 
cousins in the early canvases of 
Caravaggio. 

The exhibition has been cleverly 
devised so as to emnhnsize range as 
well as depth, ana the choice of 
canvases, with the exception of, a 
"Presentatibn : ttf • the ' Wgfh* so ■ 
hideously over-varnished as to be 
almost invisible, is an intelligent one. 
A butch of drawings serves to 
underline pur sense of nn artistic 
vocabulnry In which facility could 
never he a term of opprobrium when 
supported by such an Invincible 
strength of line, Colour is paramount 
oven nere, in the washes oi sepia and 
bistre and the flashes of white load 
against red crayon. So unperturbed a 
genius as Murillo's may repel us l?y ite 
yery' clarity and confidence, but a 
failure to engage must surely, in the 
end, rest with us. 


■he masochism of the mistress 


Kitty to the ill-dressed housewife OJ 
persists in idealizing. Her 
wayward affection for her 
complicates the business; in the 
version of the story this is mut *“ 
Margret makes an anxious, rial mg 
well-meaning Jenny; Wluie, „ 
Christie, as Kitty, looks 
appealing as well as .■P^Slrii 
Margaret Allington with 
contempt: "That dowd. W 
memorable scene the 
soldier - ably played by, AlanBa . 
wanders bemusedly ,* r01 ^ A im 
homo white Kitty tits tensely Jyjh 

disused nursery. Brit toe fife jeri. 1 

mmliKi larnnlu fmm thS 


■Ronald Hay man 


. Strindberg 
.Me 

Hammersmith 


rg & Miss Julie is a bomb which 
t° explode in 
tnce, but seldom inflicts as 
as it amid. Of all the 
'•tw eta w i?‘ c h depend on a 
irt- °f P^enting the 
^ ^..^Irontation with 
for Godot , Les 
ond Guildenstem 
Z Julie is the most 
-iv ,ts . psychological 
Srt. t e llnt 8 daughter and 
JtliStnndlwfgWlth his 
Ivim. ^Propriety, his inveterate 

w ^ . inescapable 
dignity arid his 
■ : , . * las more than 

: with •: (be 
.jwule Julie cannot afford 
s ’TU vul 8*ritxr she takes in 
, 'JJJL . voracious sexual 

km/ter ^ ^ concern . with 
jpe tuosity and, most 
t£ ^topdave need to be 
f ;^ play cou(d have been. 
. who hated both 

BjSWij:: 

QUflsi* aristorratii- 


superiority while having an affair with 
a seventeen-year-old housemaid. With 
his first wife, Slri von Essen, who had 
■ ‘ ed Julie 


her entrance, things begin to go wrong. 
It’s not merely that she enters from a 
downstage corner of the acting area. 




when the play was premifired in 1889. 
he felt alternately superior and 
inferior. Or perhaps both 
simultaneously. 

Since Strindberg chose to make the 
play a fight to the death, the director 

it n flntif kafuraan ' 


Story from Blast, ft mT „ ^.re wrote the 

Dally News apd mlsceUaneo® r - ; M ;*■ ■: r ; . a quasi-aristocratic 

: k*r. f • / : * ; ; 


conclusion that the girl will no longer 
be the valet's mistress once she is the 
valet’s mistress. According to the stage 
directions, the door is in the back wall. 
When Julie make her first entrance, 
she will be in the dominant upstage 
position: Clare Davidson’s production 
at the Lyric Studio is three-quarters in 
the round, and, as we go in, we feel; 
expectantly, that we are sitting down 
inside the kitchen. Christine Is already 
busy at the stove, cooking somethina 
witn Onions in it. An appenZmg smell 
drifts through the auditorium. Elaine 
Loudon andStephenReado extremely 
well in their first sequence; a cook who 
is proud of being a cook and proud of 
putting food in front of . the man she 
loves; the valet who complains ywth 
slightly too much inteirest about Miss,. 
Julie’s way . of dancing, vpith _the 
savants, and! who if seltconsdous 
when he tastes the stolen wine, rolling 
it critically about In Wf! mouth, 
obviously imitating the master be has 
served so ofteq. -. ’ . ■ ■ 

i But when Cfieiyl CitfipbeU piakes 


me acii*vuii>>u u|ii i ,w seem^to be - 

of the actress, not the character. Julie 
should be arrogant, unaccustomed to 
being crossed, it she is unrelaxed at this 
moment , it must be with the 
discomfiture of a thoroughbred. But 
Cheryl Campbell is awkwardly 
flirtatious, desperately seductive as she 
pouts, smiles, faUghs, drapes herself 
around the wooden 'postSi; Wigns; 
puzzlement at Jean's words. She puts 
too much Into It. H^r best sequence Is 
the one in which she tries to woo 
Christine into running away with her 
and Jean. This is sad and funny at the 
same time, as much of the play should 
be. The pity of it is that Cheryl 
Campbell nas a considerable talent for 
comedy, but in this production it is 
largely wasted. She needed a director 
who could have restrained her from 
playing the part with 'tfagedy in the 
forefront of her mmd, ai)d with one eye 
cocked 4t the' effect she was having on 
the audience. Shp also.' .plays, so- 
passionately' that sh? sometimes loses 
control over her, voice. . ./ • ,, 

By setting the plaV in a kitchen, long’ 1 
before , "^tchen Slnk" be^m^ « , 

cafchphrase, Strindberg deliberately; 
gave a territorial advantage to the valet: 
Kd the cook: therels nO pos«mn and,; 
no chair which belongs naturally, to 
Julie. Masochistically attracted to <tne 
masochistic ,Jean, she ,has tp:flnd a 
variety: of pretexts for proloqgWg Iter 


visit to this room, where Jean's 
“fianede" is on home ground, and 
when Julie goes lo Jean's bedroom, it 
must be in ret rep f *Vr>mihe'nHvnnrimr 
servants. Clare — 

well with the interlude she substitutes 
for the peasant ballet Strindberg 
prescribes: a groom and a kitchen- 
maid come close to coupling on the 
kitchen table, excited by the intensity 
of their spite towards the high-born alii 
’who is coupling with the yatet behind 
the closed dqori, ■ '/ J 
• But the Biggest 1 pfobroih fpr 'the 
director 1 b how to niske the end 
convincing. Even in Strindberg’s day, 
suicide would not have been the 
inevitable outcome. One of his modelB 
of Julie, he said, was Emma Rudbeck, 


a general’s daughter who seduced a 
stable-boy and then become a waitress 
in Stockholm.' Julie . should ; teem 
incapabld of taking that way out, but 
not because ?he is too mad or- too. 
hysterical or too weak. What Is- miss ng 

flqmthisperforpiance^ the stiff spine 
of Sane pridei ; • •; 

_ ■ i ; i : .4--. ■« - m - 

■ j 'he Father Is a ‘'private hallucination 
disguised as a naturalistic drameand a 
work which shows; Strindberg iti -his ■ 
most obsessive and l antKfeminist 
temper’’, ; writes Charles Marovitz ln 
his introduction Worst Free.. 
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New Oxford Books 
Literature 
& Language 


The Life 
of John Milton 

A. N. Wilson 

In recent years, Milton's biographers 
have tended to Isolate tils political 
and religious thought, while critics, 
sceptical of the old 'biographical' 
school of criticism, have concentrated 
on the poetry. A. N. Wilson's new 
biography sees the man whole, and 
so enhances our understanding not 
only of his character but also of his 
poetry. £9.95 

The Oxford 
Illustrated 
Literary Guide to 
the United States 

Eugene Ehrlich 
and Gorton Carruth 

This handsome, heavily illustrated 
book will be the definitive literary 
guide to the fifty states, divided into 
five regions: New England, MEddle 
Atlantic, Southern, Mid- America, and 
Western. Within each section the 
states are arranged geographicallyso 
that neighbouring slates follow one 
another; within each state the listing 
la alphabetically by city. £17.50 

The Oxford Book 
of Contemporary 
New Zealand 
Poetry 

Selected by Fleur Adcock 

ThlB anthology oi Nbw Zealand 
poetry from 196810 1982 glvesa 
^.representative selection of the beet of 
the work produced during this period, 
usually regarded as a flowering In 
New Zealand poetry. The work of the 
senior poets, such as Allen Cumow, 
is well represented, together with a 
selection of James K. Baxter's late 
poems, but equal prominence Is 
given lo the younger writers of the 
seventies. Paperback £6.60 

Old English 
Grammar 

Joseph Wright and 


Oid English Grammar Is the •• 
standard work on the subject and Is 
here made available for the first lime 
In paperback. It Is designed for 
students, and those who master this 
work will gain a comprehensive 
know ledge of Old English end wlH .. 

also acquire the elements of 
Comparative Germania grammar. 1 
Third edition paperback £12.60 

Oxford Slavonic 


pe 

Volume 16 
Edited by I. P. Foot©, ; 
J.L.I. Fennell, 
and G.C. Stone 

Angto-Russlan relations, diplomatic 
and literary, are represented In.lhte 
volume by further extracts ftamthe 
Cottrell papers on the recaption pf : • 
Russian envoys In London and the 
celebration of Ruasjan tsars > 

. English verse. TVra articles : / 
Investigate the sources of Kievan and 
Muscovite riagtagraphld works, vid •: 
there arecdnWHitions condoned ’£ 

with lyo Afitfrld. Vy^toslav Ivhnbv : 
fete Dante, and a previously • 
unknown poem'of A.&. ^lishkov. : i: 



men cum* .wy ?■* 


University Press 
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Behind the lines 
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When Sir William Rees-Mogg's 
appointment as Chairman of the Arts 
Council was announced last April he 
declared himself in favour of “a very 
open relationship with the press". The 
events of the past month must have 
made Sir William feel that the Arts 
Council has had enough attention from 
the press to last a lifetime. As it turns 
out, the press has not found it any 
easier to penetrate the doors of 105 
Piccadilly than it did before. 

On the other hand, it has not found it 
very much more difficult. The 
appointment of Luke Rittner as 
Secretary-General is now secure and 
we will have to see what Us 
consequences are. In the meantime a 
document of great importance to the 
future of the Arts Council's Literature 
Department has found its way to Fleet 
Street. Criticism of the Literature 
Department and the policies assented 
to oy its Advisory Panel are made so 
regularly by outsiders os to become 
almost ritunl: the importance of this 
document is that its criticisms are made 
by someone on the Advisory Pnnel 
Itself. 

Michael Church, arts editor of The 
Times Educational Supplement , joined 
the Literature Advisory Panel for a 
two-year stint at tho same time os Sir 
William's appointment as Council 
Chairman was announced. He waited 
until December before submitting a 
paper to the Literature Panel, basedon 
fus own observations and private 
soundings among the organizations 
that have to deaf with the Literature 
Department. He strongly denies 
leasing hfs paper to the press, and does 
not feel that he can discuss it. None the 
less, it has become available, and since 
the money whose use he discusses 
comes from the public, the document 
should be made public too. 

In tils paper, put before the 
Literature Advisory Panel on 
December 9 (with Sir William Rees* 
Mogg present), Michael Church 
suggests that the Arts Council may be 
looking after some “semi -derelict 
literary edifices" while literature 
struggles on elsewhere. He is critical of 
the decision to subsidize reading rather 
than writing, apd of the more recent - 
commitment to preserving the 


literature of Che past. These policies 
sound fine in theory, but no one has 
come up with any proposals as to how 
they should be carried through. In the 
meantime, he points out that grants to 
living writers, which look up half the 
Department's financial allocation jn 
1968, have declined to one twelfth in 
1982. He answers the Department’s 
argument that much such subsidized 
new writing has proved mediocre 
first by accepting that patronage has an 
element of risk, and secondly by 
suggesting timt the Department's 
patronage has not been intelligently 
dispensed. Church has a particularly 
controversial suggestion to make: that 
the glories of contemporary English 
letters are not novels and poetry, but 
biography, history and other forms of 
non- fiction. Subsidy in this area is 
essential - but not if the writer is an 
academic. 

The current system of Writers’ 
Bursaries receives a clean bill of 
health, chough Church notes that the 
familiarity of the names of those who 
have been given awards hardly helm 
the Arts Council to avoid tne 
accusation that it is working within a 
closed system. And while writers are 
underfunded, other areas of literary 
activity may be doing too well. Church 
suggests that it is generally agreed that 
at least one of the subsidized literary 
magazines is "frankly mediocre, 
though since he refuses to discuss the 
document I cannot say which one he 
means (in 198L/82 the London 
Magazine received £37,500, Encounter 
£30,000 and the London Review of 
Books £25,000). Church does however 
name one of the Department’s largest 
clients, the National Book League, as 
"in most people’s minds . . . a shadowy 
institution of little obvious usefulness . 
He is also highly critical of the amount 
of money given to subsidize specific 
titles brought out by commercial 
publishers. The books themselves are 
dull, and he thinks that certain 
publishers are manipulating the 
system. 

Church’s comments are not .all 
negative, but he concludes with serious 
criticism of the Literature Deportment 

itself. In Bpite ** * "*-■ -* 

Department's 


Robert Hewison 

' consistently underspends. Church' 
produces the specific figure of £172,000 
unspent in 1981/82. Regular 
underspending suggests either that 
there is no one worth subsidizing, or 
that the Department “hasn’t got the 
time, the energy or the imagination to 
identify them. The first denotes 
astonishing arrogance, the second the 
need for an injection of vigour." 

When I asked Charles Osborne, the 
Literature Director, what he thought 
of Michael Church’spaper, he replied 
that it was “a bit confused". At first he 
thought it was an attack on the 
Department, and therefore on himself, 
and so was something that should be 
discussed by the Council rather than 
the Advisory Panel. He now sees it 
more as an expression of disagreement 
with the policies of the Panel and the 
Arts Council, as carried out by the 
Department. The figure of £172,000 
underspent wns "probably correct", 
but this surely was an indication of 
good housekeeping. 

Charles Osborne described the 
Panel's discussion of Michael Church's 
paper as a “non-event”. The Literature 
Advisory Panel meets again next week. 
Michael Church's paper will not be on 
the agenda. But there will be a paper 
from Charles Osborne. Its subject: the 
Arts Council policy for Literature. Will 
we have to rely again on leaks to find 
out what it is? 

* ★ * 

Next month sees the first meeting of a 
new all-Party group of MPs to discuss 
the political and economic problems of 
the book trade. The committee is the 
result of vigorous efforts by the 
Publishers' Association’s new Public 
Affairs Panel - a more formal term for 


both in politics and publishing - the ' j n t 
group will meet two or three times a have fi 
parliamentary session under the “shoul 
chairmanship of Labour MP Ted dausei 
Rowlands. As a stimulus to attendance are Q j 
there will be a “sexy speaker" of the retaim 
order of Frederick Forsyth, John Le entitle 
Carrfi, or Graham Greene. uuthor 

One of the most pressing current asks, il 
problems is piracy: Macmillan have to sell 
discovered a second pirate edition of longer 
their Grove's Dictionary of Music author 
selling in America for $500, half the . 

g rice of the genuine article. Mills and A. 

con romances are much pirated in ‘““ ‘v 
India; whole pirate Pitman courses }" w £l 
turn up in West Africa . The group will ? J 

also be watching the progress of Sir 
John Eden’s bill on electronic r™ ^ 
copyright. This is a private member’s nj“P a j 


surprisingly a fair nuhtber of them are 
themselves authors: Edward Heath 


1967), Robert Rhodes James (An. 
Introduction to the House of 
Commons. 1961), James Douglas- 
. Hamilton (Motive foir a Mission, 1971). 
According to Alexander Macmillan 


bill, but it is being given “a fair wind" 
by the Junior Minister for Trade, Iain 
Sproat. Who also happens to be an 
author. 

★ ★ ★ 

The Publishers' Association’s most 
recent piece of self-regulation, a Code 
of Practice for their dealings with 
authors, has hardly received a fair wind 
from the writers' organizations it was 
intended to placate. The Writers' 
Guild has described the document as 
"valueless", and together with the 

Code's twenty clauses, the Code of 
Practice has not impressed literary 
agents either. The President of the 
Association of Authors’ Agents, 
Anthony Sheil, finds it "a good thing 
rather than a bad thing, but it is a fafrly 
minimal recommendation to 
publishers”. 

Anthony Sheil infers from the 
Code’s long passage through twelve 
drafts that there were some publishers 
who wished to have nothing to do with 
a Code of Practice, and that to secure 
their agreement the final version 
emerged without any teeth at all. As 
the writers’ organizations point out, 
there are no specific recommendations 
on royalties or the division of earnings 
from subsidiary rights. Nor is the Code 
binding in any Way, though the 
Publishers’ Association would be glad 


In that event, the law-*,. . 
have fun with the wqoIIvE 1 

“should-sand 

clausesSomeof.h^SlSS 

are obvious: “the author«!f£ 
retained ownership of the et£Sfr. 
entitled to be credited 
authorship of the work." But the,; 
asks if he or she has been a, SI 
o sell the copyright, is the Sfi 
^JJger entitled to be described^ 

It is possible that what vm 
publishers do as a matter of coursed 
now shame those who do not. fttuS 
to know that publishers “sC 
consider" helping the author wiST 
costs of permissions for quotation fc 
preparation of indexes 
illustrations. The possibility th* fc 
publisher should share the cuttf 
reading for and insuring BgaJmthbdi 
also raised. The Code of 
recognizes that royalty stalemuhiat ■ 
the payment of subsidiary eanrinb 
authors) leave a great deal to k' 
desired, but it is of little comfort* 
know that “accounts should h 
rendered at least annually”, 

The Code of Practice will protali;; 
be of most use to authors who don: 
have an agent. Now they wiU ktir 
what their smallest expectations dal 1 


Professing 

Literature 


: . Donald Reiman puts, his 
[letters, January 7) on British 

Warn »M-»* currcnt P ro ' 

SfJfiSliire" in American 

education, but his ad 
indictment - “nobody 
5fbe talking about a her- 
SricaJ Mafia or a Gang of Four 
is confused and may 
-iTcfflifuse your readers who 
think that Stanley Fish is 
^1-GaogofFour". 

gflBun's point about the dlrtism of 
JErofSors selected by the TLS 
.rftaken, as is the point that their 
^ rests on their interest in critical 
M rather than on pnmary 
So*. But the fact that all four 
H* their graduate degrees at Yale" 

adhere nor there and ought to 
, finagled from the argument, 
fte fed is that Reiman has not 


td hit argument far enough. If he 
looked Beyond New Haven he 


unenforceable . The Society of A &ta< 
and the Writers' Guild see it! 
publication of the Code as a devtafc 
avoiding negotiations for a stm&tf 
minimum terms contract, and they* 
continuing to try to reach agreeuil 
with individual publishing hotiKJ.fii' 


that drew it up: “I don't think fall 
contracts will change very much a i 
result of the Code, but attitudes V- 
house may change." Or, of const, 
they may not. 

Copies of the Publishers' A aetata 
Code of Practice are available Iron 11 
PA’s Deputy Secretary, Peter 
at 19 Bedford Square, London Wu 


Among this week’s contributors 




Fifty years, on; ‘The Bulpington of Blup’ 


Michael Bahton is Professor 6f 
Sociology at the University of Bris- 
tol. Hfe most recent book, Racial 
and Ethnic Competition, was pub- 
lished East year. _ „ 

Julian Barnes's most recent novel Is 
Before She Met Me, 1982. 

Vp.bnon ! Boqdanor's Constitutional 
Reform was published In 1981, 

C.-R. Boxer’s most recent book , is 


.Patricia Craio is co-author of 77ie 
' Lady Investigates: Women Detectives' 
arid Spies In Fiction, 1981. 

Timothy d’ Arch Smith Is an anti- 
quarian bookseller in London. 

Wii.uam Drarkin is n lecturer in 
Music at the University of South- 
ampton. 

, Ronald, Faux Is The Times corres- 
pondent In $cotladd. ' . « ’ , 

; j * !'■ ■ * ■ , ,1 . 

' David Geogus Is the author of Slav- 
tty. War and Revolution published 
last; year. ! • 

Jane Grayson’s Nabokov Translated: 
a Comparison of Nabokov's Russian 

1977 gfiS/l PfOSC w -P u ) ,H *l* ed in 

Hugh Hauohton is a lecturer :in 
English at Ihe University qf York. - 

Robert Hewison’s in Auger: Culture 
in the Cold' War 1945-1960 was put£ 
lislied in 1981. 

Douglas Johnson is Professor of 
French History at University College 
London, 

Jonathan Keates teaches English at 
the City of London School. 

RiatARD Lanoham-^mith is a' lectur- 
er in Music at the City University. 


Geoeprey Marshall's books include 
Constitutional Theory, 1971. 

Michael Mason is a lecturer in En- 
glish at University College London. 

-Adam Mars- Jones’s book of stories 
1981*™ Lecl “ re was published in 

P. J. Parish’s books include Slavery: 
The Many Faces of a Southern In- 
stitution, 1979. , 

Harold Pbrkin is Professor of Social 
History at the University of Lancas- 
ter and currently visiting Fellow at 
the National Humanities center, 
North Carolina. 


The TLS of January 26, 1932, carried 
the following review by D. L. Murray 
o^The Bulpington or Blup by H. G. 

Mr. Wells has always exhibited the 
dualism of novelist and theorlzer - we 
would not call it quite a conflict 
because he has expressed himself 
vigorously, freely and fruitfully in both 
capacities. Nevertheless there is 
occasionally something like a traffic 
block when the two Wellses come 
together within the cover of a single 
volume. The Bulpington op Blup 


Peter Porter’s collections of poems 
include English Subtitles , 1981.; 

Anthony Quinton is President of 
Trinity College, Oxford. His most 
recent book. Thoughts and Thinkers, 
was published last year. 

' . .i ' lij i ' 

NeSta.Roberts Is the author op The 
Face of Franco; 1976*- and A Com- ' 
panion Guide id Normandy, 1980. 

Lorna Saoe lectures In- English and- 
American Studies at the University 
of East Anglia. , : " 

Hugh Trevor- Ropbr’s- books include- 
The Last Days . of Hitler, 194 1. 

J. A. ; Turner lectures in History at 
Bedford 1 College,: London. . 

Gbza Vermes is the author of 'jour 
the Jew: A historian's reading of the 
Gospels, 1973. . . 

Miciiael Marshall is a lecturer ih 
English at University College 
London.. 

Danibl Vernet is the -London -cor- 
respondent of Le Monde. 

Euqen Weber’s ' J books, include 
Peasants into. Frenchmen ,' 1977: . 


any kind about anything, exhibits this 
confusion of personalibes in rather a 
marked form; for it is at once a tale, 
almost picaresque, of a modem Simon 
Tappertit or- Ancient Pistol, and a 
quasi-Freudian treatise on the malady 
of the mind that will not face reality, 
with illustrations from religion, ethics, 
politics, art, sex - quldquld agunt 
homines in this most disturbed epoch. 


Competition No 107 
Readers are invited to identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
follow, and to send us the answers so 
that they reach this office not later than 
February 18. A prize of £10 Is offered 
for the first correct set of answers 
opened on that date, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - in which case in- 
spired guesswork will also be taken 
into' consideration.. 

' Entrfes, marked “Author, Author 
107 on the envelope, should be 
addressed to the Editor, The Times 
Literary Supplement, Priory House, St 
John s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. The 
solution and results will , appear on 
. February 25. . ■ . ... 

1 Let's to billiards. i 

■ 2 dash went the billiard balls In the 
Uerkenwell Social Saloon. 


The author doubles his personality, 
becoming tale-teller and propagandist; 
and the hero of the tale doubles 'his, 
plain Theodore Bulpington, brought 
up by his art-stricken parents at tne 
little watering-place of Blayport, 
transforming himself in his boyisn day- 
dreams into^The Bulpington of Blup " 
a romantic and territorial magnate In 
Utopia. His father, an author who 
wrote no book, and his mother, a 
dishevelled pursuer of modem “world- 
movements," were perhaps partly to 
blame for their son’s vice of self- 
deception -- but they provide comedy 
recalling the rich days of Kipps and Mr. 
Polly and Boon. So, too, does 
Theodore, which provides another 
conflict, this time in the mind of the 
reader, who feels that the poor chap is 
really pathetic, but cannot help looking 
forward to more farcicalities. 

Nor is he disappointed, for though 
the book rambles in its plot (which is 
the Dickens and Wells tradition), it 

; Au thor, Author . 



3 The billiard sharp whom anyone 
' . . , catches. 

His doom s extremely hard: 

He's made to dwell 
' In a prison cell 
On a spot that's always barred; 
And there he plays extravagant 
. „ . . matches 

In fltless finger-stalls. 

On a cloth untrue, 

With a twisted cue. 

And elliptical billiard bails! 

Competition No 103 
Winner: Mrs J. H. Davies 
Answers: 

l Now the New Year reviving old 

ti. . Desires, 

ihe thoughtful Soul to Solitude 

Where the White Hand of Moses on 
the Bough 


mounts steadily 


“Blupmhis fantasy) gives pfaceWWWiltat everyone w, 

Bulpington as n ranting, that it was I 

lover loafing among the men for th 

pre-War London; and then 
outbreak of the War) to the Bulj fgjto big issue is not \ 
as an eloquent patriot, but a fl aggy.' t heory has su 
evader of military wrv *£j why theoi 

Bulpington as a warrior 'TO” g ®lJNble..id the 
whose conduct in action -. every top 

had not been lucky, h ® v f ^ count. . 

to the execution squad and anyone who does not 

shell-shock hospital, and fiw is indicted as being 
"Captain Blup-Bulpmgfon .Reiman pretends that 

service,” a War to the north- 

stones to relate to female never acknowl * 

at sympathetic dinner-pari'^- vJSK.jgWtopment is ot 
as we listen the Buipinglon « well: hisli 
becomes the World-Bulp^B™>1^^iJl» natural s 
whole civilization impregnalwg^jxrifab is no co, 
militarism, nationalism, ;s ^ bandits in 

ecclesiastidsm, romantiosm,w^jm— ooty. cxplanati 
the Wellsian philosophy, !* wilTrequi] 


to the editor 


rf locked beyond New Haven ne 
riJbive realized that the so-called 
Mtfal menace - if it is that - 
gads beyond the Alleghenies and 
fassippi to Irvine and Berkeley. Is 
a Umsry History published in New 
Mil (Its concerns are exclusively 
eeredcal and it is impossible to 
Min article there unless its basis 
■Rly that.) Is Critical Inquiry 
feed in Chicago or New Haven? 
Hide alone indicates how its editors 
rinotributors “profess literature".) 
k Mr. vast factories of 

b&tfpjinarily all located in New 
K9? Are the thousands of 

ndtioos being written on theory 
I coming out of New Haven7 The 
If American “School of Criticism" 
s located in Irvine (now at 
xfortstero) and was never run by 
f Yale Mafia. And dozens of other 
Hfpki could be cited. 

foinu is positively right to sense 
kurpncyoilhe American crisis over 
rasing literature" but' ■ his 
fciiionof thesonree of the problem 
tpn; at Yale, and his inaictment 
w TLS for selecting four 

E lative professors" who nil 
degrees at Yale, confounds 
l Jaoe just as miserably as If wc 
blamed the whole 
Watergate on Nixon and his 
■iw four” in Washington. Our 
Jrojr American commentators 
everyone was culpable to 
that It was folly to isolate 
men for the tragedy of 

J»Jii issue is not Yale at all but 
L “W has swallowed up 
®J^and why theory has become 
j2*ouablc -Id the past decade. 
2L. top professorial 
ggwt m the country has gone to 
and anyone who does not 


all evil. 




Puts out, and Jesds from Ijj 

Edward FitzGerald, The 
Omar Khayydm. \ 

2 January 1st, JWJvJj® 

. children’s party ourself , 

E. M. Delafield, Wf?.;--- 
Provincial Lady. . 


3 New Year's Day, 

Perch and I sat 

the old year out and die^h J 

Th* wind was in the rj«f‘ 


i! &!!L ackl ] owled B es that the 
iSSf®*? ^.occurring in all 
as well: history, the social 

&&T ural “ ienc «- This 
ta JPg 1 j J m.-om® by a small 
bandits m New Haven. 
KX; oxpianafion of' the 
require sociologists 
L" 1 te to 8isls. taiher man 
2*4 ll S’ /1 wh ? w* 1 * eventually 
St? Jamies went crazy over 
istc , twentieth-century 

W, ROUSSEAU. 

u, 2 ^ 5 * University of 
’ 105 ^eles, California 

f«ion', . atl d gno f r 5 , . ce l ? toisrepre- 

Sd’Hi £ n J ri T ia, “ alion in 
■typify the Si 8 ctter Canary 
^ now facing 

« aE?J n ,? e United States. 

of Amei^ C d !y creJ ty end 
f*. ,**■ cafeErS 11 educa tion, he 
i^ySfaSn^f c °ndemnation 


Nothing could be more antithetical 
to a modern critic’s “stance" - 
whereby he seeks in individual works 
the tropes, phonemes, and references 
which make up a metalanguage - 
than the New Critic’s reverence for 
the organic integrity of each work of 
art, and his horror at the heresy of 
paraphrase. 

Reiman also seems to take seri- 
ously the expedient journalistic tags 
that have been applied to various 
schools of criticism. If there really 
were New Critics, and they taught at 
Yale (we’d better ignore Ransom, 
Tate, Blackniur, Burke, etc for the 
moment} where they promulgated 
their "FugUive/Agranan 1 ’ doctrines, 
and thereby “burned" “callow 
youth", specifically what have these 
doctrines to do with the “New Philol- 
ogy” of today? Can we, witnessing 
the collapse of industrialized society 
everywhere, easily abjure the Agra- 
rian manifesto? No, above all it is a 
humanism which informs these men’s 
work, a consciousness of the possibi- 
lities of an individual creative artist 
and the language he inherits and 
generates. 

Indeed, the conflict (pace de Man 
and Reiman) between the two 
approaches to literature, the human- 
ist and the scientific, is an old one. 
Many German-speaking scholars who 
immigrated to this country in the 
1930s and 1940s had fresh in their - 
minds the disputes between John and 
Ritschl, and their pupils Wilamowitz 
and Nietzsche; ana they looked 
dubiously upon the debate which was 
then raging here between adherents 
of close reading and those of bio- 
graphical criticism. Franz Mautner in 
fact recounts in his memoirs how he 
found nothing at all new in the New 
Criticism. To appreciate the peren- 
nial interest or the question, one 
need only turn to the Phaedrus and 
the Gorgias, wherein the issues were 
originally discussed: the nature of 
language and whether or not it can 
morally be treated as a mentis to an . 
end. 

Aside from a passing reference to 
the non-puckish, non-Parisian Der- 
rida, Reiman makes no mention of 
(he body of work which in reality il 
is csscutinl to know in order to 
understand what is being written to- 
day: not only that of the structural- 
ists, but also of the kabbalists, Ihe 
gnostics, and, supremely, tho criti- 
cism of Nietzsche. And if he doesn't 
like the New Criticism, he is wrong 
(or Is he incorrect, nccordlng to his 
own nebulous distinction?) in im- 
plying that the movement was con- 
fined to the safe bastions of elite, 
east-coast graduate schools. The bulk 
of New Critical doctrines first 
appeared in magazines like the ori- 
ginal Southern Review and the Ken- 
yon Review, and their proponents 
taught at universities throughout the 
nation. 

Finally, it is deplorable that Pro- 
fessor Bate, who is responsible for 
the best book on Johnson ever writ- 
ten, can involve himself in a fracas 
that attracts the likes of Mr Reiman, 
who thinks that the verb "to boggle” 
is transitive. The' present mess in 
literary studies reminds one of the 
empty chairs and garbage that are. 
strewn upon the poete graves in 
Westminster Abbey. The problem 
confronting us is not one qf 
approach, out of egotisln and lassi- 
tude. There may be thirteen ways qf 
looking at a blackbird,: but people 
don’t even bother to open their eyes. 

T. J. ROBINSON., 

314 West )05th Street, 4B, New 
York, NY 10025. 

Samuel Beckett 

Sir, - I am gratefiil to Kari-Heinz 
Westarp for his letter of January 7 
■ about a production In Copenhagen of 
Samuel Beckett’s Rockaby, 7 de- 


‘The Cosmic 
Serpent’ 


on the one hand, I devote ninety-two unanswered questions are: was 

out of 109 pages on Turner and Giraudoux actually handed a hard- 
Constable to discussing aspects other boiled e gg by the ambassador of a 
than the psychological, ana when, on foreign Power? or did he play on the 
the other hand. Barrel! omits all reader the French trick of dissocial- 
mention of my “speculative" con cl u- fog “le narrateur" from ‘Tauteur'7 If 
sion (pp 1 68—72) - which is, I pre- the former, did Giraudoux die with- 
sume, what in fact led him to see il out elucidating the Torniclli Enigma? 
all as psychological. There I propose Or has someone else cleared it up? 
two of the several possible vocabu- , . r „ Q . r 

lanes in which the landscapes of Tur- f y * 

ner and Constable might be discus- knows lhe answers - 
sed - geographical ana psychoanaly- TAMAR6N. 

tic - and the greater space is devoted General Arrando 13, Madrid 4. 


SernPrit* Constable to discussing aspects other 

r wu than the psychological, and when, on 

cj, r . r the other hand. Barrel! omits all 

Cncmir c»Z( h! v ^ mention of my “speculative" conclu- 

RfflN toarf >nd sion ^ 168 -/ 2 )- which is. I pre- 
h F ° eCCmber *4' §f v . e sume, what in fact led him to see it 
^n?r n ufr B ^f O c n TvP re5S1 . 0n °- f , f ^ psychological. There I propose 
fl\ th se, . out { i n ! h ? ir two of the several possible vocabu- 
(h er uar y f‘*K,A r 8 lJ ' n B P irs[ f? r larics in which the landscapes of Tur- 
™f n fi* probability of certain ner and Constable might be discus- 

sed - geographical and psychoanaly- 
^ P a , r ■ If v? huge. disintegrating t j c _ an d the greater space is devoted 

“-i/nan Earth-crossing orbit) they to the latter, it is my opinion that in 
then attempt to re-interpret historical the case of these two painters the 
° rnatc * 1 ^ em Wth the personal is a more significant and 
presumed consequences of those characteristic aspect than Barrell's 
events. My expressed scepticism had alternative in The Dark Side of the 
much more to do with the execution of Landscape, which happens, to be the 
the second part of the programme than “ideological", "the moral and poll- 
ute first. My failure to mention the t j ca |- r 

discovery of Hephaistos (the asteroid, ' , . „ ,, 

not the disc) had something to do with . At the least Barrell might have 
what is possible in the review of a book identified himself as a Marxist critic 
densely packed with material. Clube Wlth a personal stake In Gains- 
and Napier's suggestion in their letter borough and Constable when lie 
•.hat it is this discovery which puts the identified me as a Freudian. The 
catastrophic events mentioned reader can choose between the polar 
“beyond reasonable doubt" is one with opposites of Literary Landscape and 
which I have no wish todisagree, but its Dark Side - but he should be told 
tone is not that of the book, if I “at there a a choice. I admire Dark 
remember rightly. I do not see Side withoul agreeing with its argu- 
“Hephaistos" in the index, and might ment - 

have missed something stronger, but RONALD PAULSON, 

the most significant reference I can find Department of English, Yale Uni- 
reads as follows: .versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 

' As to the consequences of periodic 

close encounters with an object such ^ T7„ni 

as the Encke/HephalstosTaurid t TailZ KaiKa 

progenitor, this ' owes more to 
speculation than quantitative 
evidence [p.152]. 


speculation than quantitative Sir, - Apropos of Anthony Storr's 
evidence [p.152]. review (December 31, 1982) of 

On the question as to "whether the Manhe Robert's hoot Fm,z Kafka's 


ancient deities 


Loneliness : being from Prague, Jew- 
ish, and a distant relation, lfeel able 


transferred from comets to planets in ™ «tti 
the early classical era”, the two writers JJW hSS 

refer once more to Babylonian Sj, 

astrolabes, which appear (it is said) to J? j.lSfe S?SS 

What 


Fernand Braudel 

Sir, - Congratulations to Jonathan 
Israel on his criticism of Braudel 
(January 21). It contains the first 
common sense written on this subject. 

A. J. P. TAYLOR. 

32 Twisden Road, London NW5. 

Squire Waterton 

Sir, - How unkind of you to cele- 
brate Waterton’s bicentenary by re- 
printing Richard Aldington's canard 
(Fifty years on, December 31) that 
Walton Hall is in the Black Country. 
Contrary to his fears, that "noble 
park" does indeed still exist - but in 
the West Riding, near Wakefield. So 
far from being "smoke-blackened 
and withered" by the exhalations of 
surrounding industry, it stands in 
comparatively unscathed countryside 
and the Hall Is still a most attractive 
building. Now a country club, it 
formea the ideal setting for two 
Waterton conferences held there last 
summer. True, the birds seem rather 
less in evidence than they must have 
been in his day; but the ancient 
Watergate, which Waterton made the 


ffoSSSi 1 : ass? nr® 

Li^ar^LdcddodlifdVu^of lhe ^U'fffold 1 m hh'ffi 
word “astrolabe", which usually refers 1 b p r n R s nz f 2 »nt to work in a law 

to nn armillary sphere equipped for f g J 

. or to i fs.p.ariispheric 

fi r s inlend=d lf "Mmorried r lo“ m r^h 

pfanets with stars away from the SoEhekV did 

zodiac, as seems to be Indicated, then Ser^- socfoHzing with the crime 
why should the association not have J? w ^ r Hi? Vatond Sin 

Mlou^^Vran^BoTl’a to Bruno Kafka « ,a,n6d a professorship 

If, on the other hand, the association J* . t the ^ct hat 

JjSf* ilffhJE he was Jewish: if, like Mile Robert, 

In M ESSs 1 ’ VSSS’St. UmE 

world (as in the exaltations, domiciles, flinnmv^citv which^ created 

•"fi m^r io t 00 pZlfL„o C U^d\y 

would be all too t&sy (o confirm tno • j nmM icofkn vjm a crtallon of 

hypothesis ft jssue. y .ug W0 ' U Jj this city, as was Rilke, who wasn’t 

need a bridge across tne odd , . . 1 

millennium of history, slung between a JO “7 /-r»x/i'rc 

somewhat probable astronomical MIA MUNZER LE COMTE, 
hypothesis on the one side and the North Egremont, Massachusetts 
conjectured double association on the 01252. 
other. It would, I admit, be an exciting 

bridge to cross. j D.'NOBTH. The TOmlelli 


. Centrale Interfaculteit, .Rfjksunlv - 1 
ersiteit Groningen, Kranewfig 74, Gi!ch 
ningen. .the Netn^rlands. 

‘Literary 

Landscape’ 

Sir - You would not know from 
rending John Barrell’s Review of my 
Literary Landscape (January 7) that I 
was carrying on a : running argument 
throughout its pages with his .own 
extremely stimulating 1 Dark Side of 


The Tornielji 

. ■ : • . Soviet debate concerning. the Aafitic •• 

. miZW ' ‘ t Mode of Production arid npt about. the : 

° - ; ' • 'Asiatic Modeof Production as sudi', as - 

Sir,.- Jean Giraudoux (in Siegfried the article seems to-say. In the latter. 
et li' Limousin , Chapter 2) raised Ihe- case, the failure to refer to it by the 
interestipg question of how, -some-- book under, review would not nave 
times, htinbr mysteries In one’s life been relevant. , 

T d?- y if belatedly '* plained - 3. 1 raid that oo one bad Any iden 
19 aaus. . j. whatsoever 1 of what /toq-alienation ■ 

Je ne d 6 sesp 6 re pas de jvofr se .would be like. i 
rdspudre un Jour, en Ocriartie ou A v- \ . • .. 

Mexico, quelques- UutrCs dnigmes 4- It .was sqme individual ^Scholars, 
de mon pass 6 ; un- noeud finit; toq- not schools, whq parUdp$M m joth:; 
jours par se dtfalre du simple d^a-, debate aboUtfoe Asiatic Mode of 
W d'etre un noeud. U seuie Production, and foe debatccqncermng 


revolving In bis grave, it can only be 
the saa misapprehension, that He 
should be doing so In the environs of 
Birmingham. 

D. E. ALLEN. 

Lesney Cottage, Middle Rond, 
Winchester, Hampshire. 

The Asiatic Mode 
of Production 

Sir, - Some misprints unfortunately 
slipped through In nw review of 
Stephen P. Dpnn’s The Fali and Rlseof 
the Asiatic Mode of Production 
(January 14). Atleastone of these may 
unfortunately distort the historical 
record, so may I please correct them? 

1. The late Helen Constfts did read 

her paper at the Seventh International . 
Congress of Anthropological and 
Ethnographic Sciences in Moscow in 
1964, contrary to what seems to be said 
in the article. ... ' 

2. The article by Marian Sawer ip. 
Survey , Summer T979, is about the , 
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de' mon pass 6 { un- noeud finit; tou r not 
jours par se defal re du simple d£a- Uie 
oftt d'etre Un noeud.. La seule Pro 




mention. For. example, r meet; Bar- ' rte. g 
reli's , strange :.; arguments , ^bout dur. ; 


dans Ta : mdln un bpuf 


Kington.' 

Francif 


fancis Kiivert.P'^ 


-V ,s Preposterous. 


National Theatre progfanme. 1 
understand that the National Theatre 
is Investigating the whole situation. 

HAROLD . HOBSON. 
.905 Nelson • House, . i DpIphirt 
Square* 1 London. SW1. ; 


. ' • ... . . ...: Feminism. In . Eighteenth-Century 
earch 6 n : the tor: .. England by Katherfoe M. .Rogers, the : 
ib /ar yielded only ' Uhivarslty pf nilridis. Press edition of . 




whjch vres. 'revievred by: Angelin d 
■ Gbreau in qur . issue Of January 7, ,is,. 
‘ publiihed lri this countfy by Harvester, 
Press at £25 (0 7108 0427 X), 
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Afanasy Ff.t 

[ Have Come to (i red You: Selected 
Poems 

Translated by James Greene 
71pji_. Angel Books. £5.95, pupcrback. 

0 940162 t» 4 

Alexander Pushkin 

The Bronze Horsemen: Selected 
Poems of Alexander Pushkin 
Translated by D . M . Thomas 26 1 pp. 
Seeker and Warburg. £8.95 
(paperback. Penguin. £2.95). 
tl 436 38845 6 

Alexander Pushkin 

Mozart and Salieri: The Little 
Tragedies 

Translated by Antony Wood 
94[jji. Angel Books. £5.95. paperback. 

(MM6I62 »2 fi 

Cii ari.es Johnston 

Chobeul amt Talleyrand: A Historical 

Novella nnd other Poems with new 

Verse Translations of ‘Mozart and 

Salieri' and 'Count Nulin' by 

Alexander Pushkin 

88pp. Bodley Head. £5.25. 

fl .in) 30924 3 

The latest Russinn harvest, in 
publishing terms, has been a most 
welcome one: two poets - Pushkin and 
Fet - gathered into English by four 
experienced translators, three of 
whom are poets in their own right. 

Although Afanasy Fcl’s work has 
appeared in anthologies before, this is 
the first substantlaf selection of his 
verse to appear in English. Fet. ( 1820— 


cannot he blamed for expressing u few 
regrets ni what is misrepresented or 
misconstrued. Some of the vocabulary 
is untypical: the line “Brainwaves, 
com mot ions, communings" in a poem 
about the sea: or "spring once more/ 
Will somersault to ransom nature" 
(both are too modern, too marked) or 
again, “the gentle susurrusof grass and 
Mowers” and “the suspira lions of 
night" {too rarefied). And. freed as 
Greene usually is of the hobbling 
constraints of rhyme.il surely wouldn't 
hurt if sume lines held more accuracy. 
Need birch trees “shriek” when they 
can “creak'', need a naked buthine 
beauty exchange her manageable, it 
heavy, plait for “flowing hair"? 

In his prefatory note Greene alerts 
the reader to the dancers of editorial 
"improvement" and gives his 
assurance Mint the originals used for his 
text are all Fct’s own und not those of ' 
his well-intentioned hut opinionated 
editor. Turgenev. But why. then, docs 
lie contract nnd thereby trivialize the 
ending of the title poem of his 
collection - one of the very poems 
which Turgenev himsclF truncated? 
The poem “Swallows" likewise hns its 
mil docked, und two others are 
condensed. In two mure the overall 
form is changed mid ref ruins are 
inserted. Sometimes (his affects not 
just (he sound or the sense, hut the 


Jane Grayson 

reviewing these translations I found 
many lines which coincided. It is all a 
question of degree, of how much was 
taken. I would rather have seen 
Kar Husky's criticism directed 
elsewhere - to the “new look" Pushkin 
that Thomas seeks to give us, or to the 
inaccuracies in his text. Here there are 
ample grounds for criticism. Radinsky 
gives some examples. He could have 
given more, and. indeed, it might have 
been possible to construct an entire 
article around Thomas's omissions and 
misreadings. But, again. I wonder 
whether this is quite the point. 
Karlinsky proceeds from the premise 
that Pushkin is “untranslatable". And 
of course he is right. Pushkin is un- 
translatable. But where does this 
lead us? I prefer to remain thankful 
that translators continue to try. 

• From the outset Thomas makes 
plain that he is man enough for the task: 
"timidity rather than daring", he 
warns, “is more often the curse of 
translations”. All translation entails 
interpretation, and every reader, let 
alone every translator, has “his 
Pushkin". For Thomas, Pushkin, with 
nil che amazing diversity of his genius, 
is “a disreputable" who confessed to 
having “a vulgar heart”. “He wrote like 
an angel". Thomas tells us in his glib 


Calling on the neighbours 


92) was a serving army officer, then a 
landowner, but always n poet. His First 
collection appeared when he was 
twenty and he continued writing verse 
more or less regularly until his death, 
caused by an attack of nsthmn which 
interrupted an attempt at suicide. In 
his lifetime Fet saw his poems praised, 
popularized as songs und (hen 
dismissed as trivial and irrelevant by 
the civic-minded critics. But in the late 


development und the meaning oF the 
poem. There is, for instunce, the lyric 
about the poet's function (“With a 
single push . . where a 

combination of omission and 
misconstruction denies Fel's muse its 
active function - “to give breath to 
life", "to quicken the Dealing of the 
passive heart'' - and thereby rohs the 
poem of its balance. 

Equally regrettable is the rendering 
of the lovely minalure, “Sensing it 
was prompted . . about n woman's 
compliance, which is echoed by the 
scents, sounds and movements in the 
surrounding gurden. Once Greene's 
shtidows start “running up the roof 
instead of encroaching upon the couple 
(nnd thereby protecting them?) the 
invasive, pervasive, complicitous 
movement of the poem is tost. 

For all these quibbles it should be 
said thui the translation is oii the whale 


having “a vulgar heart". “He wrote like 
an angel". Thomas tells us in his glib 
yet perceptive introduction, “and he 
felt, enjoyed, suffered, like a coach 
driver or n typist". The Pushkin who 
could address a sublime lyric to Anna 
Kern could write to a friend: “You 
don't write me anything about the 


the Symbol JS* and soW tlw1 J™Mon * «" ,he 

pSsonher Ytadlmir P sSUwv »‘) d to™*'.- real 

BiffSi rtte work echoes of Ms SU ttfil !!! 


mystical 1 Intimations. However, If F?| 
was never the sociaily-conscious 
.tribune, neither wns he a symholist or a 
mystic. His subject islhe counterpoint 
or feeling and reality: his vehicle is 
sound texture and melody. At its best 
his verse Is a miniature of finely graded 
impressions. At its worst It is a 
pleasant-sounding commonplace! 

James Greene's selection of fiftv- 
seven short poems gives a fair 
representation of Pet's bettor work 
over five decades and of his range: the 
classical . “nhtbology" poems of the 
1840s (*Dlana tt . “Bacchante”), the 
poignant addresses to Mariya Lnzlch, 
his ■ one-time fiancee who burnt to 
death, perhaps at her QWn hand, in 


readers something of (he sensibility of 
u poet who had n considerable 
influence on same of the greatest 
Russian poets of the twentieth century. 

It is a brave I mils In tor who will 
tackle Pushkin. Not only is there the 
obstacle of n formidable reputation, 
but the problem of rendering a poet 
whose Inngunge Is so concrete, so un- 
melaphqncul - “a Inngunge", as John 
Buy ley puts it. “realizing the full 
potential of the simplest words”. In the 
recent uncoordinated publishing 
offensive, it Is nut surprising that there 
is joint nccuputlon of some of the same 
positions, nor. indeed, given the recent 
success of Peter Shaffer's Amadeus, 
Hint "MoznTt and Salieri". Pushkin's 


2. 10U roubles I owe you, out you write 
me about Madame Rem, whom, with 
God's help, a few days ago I fucked." 
Above all. Thomas's Pushkin is our 
contemporary: "Egyptian Nights", he 
tells us, appears lobe a century before 
its time; some of the love lyrics have 
the fractured air of a modem poem ; the 
dream in “The Bridegroom'* reminds 
us of Freudian case studies; “Demons" 
reaches out across a century to the 
deliriums of 1917. 

Thomas is no slavish follower of 
rhyme and metre. He looks for nn 
appropriate English form to carry the 
spirit bf'lhe original. In practice this 
means that over two-thirds of the 
shorter poems are rendered in a.loose 
forte of blank verse and of the longer 
poems only the light-hearted “Count 
Ntilin" and (he two fairy tales are 
rhymed. The results are sometimes 
excellent. The scurrilous “Gavriliada”, 


desnitc some inexplicable cuts, works 
well in a mock-Milton unrhymed 
pentameter; some of the love poems, 
in their unrhymed state, have a 
touching immediacy; and, perhaps 
most surprisingly of all. blank verse sits 
well on the most “phonic" of poems, 
“The Bronze Horseman". 

But nn Thomas’s bold course there 
are some casualties and some excessive 
liberties taken with the sense. "The 
Bridegroom", shorn of its cosy ballad 
metre, loses its disguise and appears 
rather as a wolf without sheep's 
clothing. And in the famous poem 
“The Prophet" there is simply no 
excuse for the lines “And, like a lover 
kissing me/He rooted out this tongue of 
mine’ F (lilerallv "he bent to my ups"), 
or “With his bright sword lie spilt my 
breast ;/My heart leapt to him with a 
hound” (literally, “and plucked out my 
quivering heart”). At times, too, 
Thomas is over-zealous in his desire to 
make Pushkin our contemporary. In 
“The Gipsies" - which he wrongly 
describes ns “more clearly of the 
Romantic era than any of his other 
major works” - he makes some 
substantial cuts which “de- 
romanticize” the original and also 
impair the ' dramatic contrast. , 
Introducing the poem “My rubicund 
critic" he speaks of its black humour 
and the sudden jolt which the reader 
receives in the last terrifying image of a 
peasant carrying a child's coffin . But in 
emphasizing the modernness of all this 
he neglects to include in his translation 
a further six lines which, following 
Tomashevsky’s researches early in this 
century, have been accepted as 
forming part of Pushkin's original 
poem and which leave a parting image 
totally different from that which 
Thomas would offer us. 

He also gives to Pushkin's characters 
some incongruously comic lines, as 
when the girl in “The Bridegroom" 
asks for “the law" to be summoned to 
her wedding, or when Nulin greets his 
wife with a casual “Natashn, Hil". 
Satan, too. in “Gnvriliadn" hns an 
impressive command of the 
vernacular, with his- "whopping lie”, 
his “cool os a cucumber and his 
designation of the angelic host ns "iirsc- 
lickers of the Almighty". And even 
poor crazed Evgeny in “The Bronze 
Horseman" teeters on the brink of 
bathos when he issues his challenge to 
the mighty Peter: “All right then. 


. 1 If 


;:'N if:' 

'( r j,’; ■■ it 

' !'■;!; 


"’'pi* vwii i4«jiu« in ».i>i ■ * m i * 

1850; imd. throughout, the responses §1 ,lUle ln, £ edj ( , VC| ? e on ,he e 
to nature, to music, to the elation. ' ,cme ' , , be | he ? ne choice 

Complicity and loneliness of love, as cornniori to nit three translators. . . 
well as meditations on the purposes of Antony Wood has produced 
poetry and, later, on the process of versions of. nil four of the “lillle 
ageing. The volume includes n critical tragedies", those dramatic miniatures 
«say hy the Soviet critic. Vinokurov, in blank verse which were completed 
npd a helpful introduction for English within u matter of weeks in the autumn 
readers ,by Henry Gifford. • .• of 1830. Charles Johnston offers two 

; ; ’< l.rtk .'Vcraiqh* Jabot' Gieehi his 

rarely sought tq mimlpthe regularity of • Count Nullq imJhtt.UK fourth 6f ; 

. Fel's rhyme and metre. Rather. ' he e legant . potpourris of , original 

• follows what Gifford defines ns .adaptation and Translation.', 

.modem practice qf seeking out the : nL.T npnias s is the mosi ambitious 

'dynamics of a poem" with a more - un r!L rtrt 1 * W| ? : , .thirty-eight shorter 
flexible line anti fragmented syntax. •• PP^Hfb.hFQ of the "little tragedies**'. and 
:On nn overall assessment . literalness 6f lon 8*I rtarrntiye .poems, which 

meaning Is a high priority, but so is an , r . °R T L a ' dolling display of 
equivalence of paticrn nnd sound, and |fu sbKln s. depth apd versatility. , 

so, -too, ds the. intent to fashion pn Readers , of. the New York Times 
autonomous niece of poetry it is to Book Review will no doubt already be 
thq credit, or the translator that all fnnuiliarwith the controversy that arose 
these alnisi are so clearly on view, and last year in the United States over 
it would be n hard critic who carped D.- M. Thomas's versions (see Simon 
because they were not al| equally in 1 Karlinsky's review. September 26 ami 
evidence m every poem.. This is. D, M. Thomas's 'reply.. October 24) 
however, the case, while tn a few Thomnssinnds-acresed of having made 
poems .Greene , achieves a wholly substantial borrowings, from f; Dre- 
commendable reconciliation of sound existing, literal prose translations hv 
and sense and an overall "feel". In the John Tennell and Walter. Arnrii 


poems .Greene, achieves a wholly substantial borrowings from Dre- 
conimendable reconciliation of sound existing, literal prose translations hv 
and sense and an overall "feel". In the John Tennell and' Walter Arndt 
majority the discernible bias is towards Though, in a. ., translation many 
“tliepucm", It irpist remain a matter of variations. are tio doubt possible their 
opinion, or taste, whether this is the number Is not infinite. There do exist 
most laudable .objective, but ope right words for things, and, indeed in 


venturesome undertakhT 16 ,. 0 ^ m - — - 


And the T eeth of the Children 
Are Set on Edge 

It*« the twenty-fifth and I’m twenty-five. Already, 

I’ve spent a half-life cornered, listening to you. 

When I come upstairs from my bedroom In the cellar, 

.1 can see you've been waiting for me, preparing yourself. 

There are few preliminaries. The words have been 
gathering inside you, now they are ready to come out. 

The point of tears is an hour away. You want to talk. . 

'He says, “I’ve done better with my life than you. 

I’ve won my prizes, what have you got to show?” 

We are competing tombstones, be puts me in the shade. 

. . . Everything reaches him only through his egotism. 

Talking , to a female colleague, he says he is blessed 
with a poor memory. In the morning he gets up 
and . revises, as though it were someone else’s work. . 

She says she: writes in the- daytime, and reads it 
■ to her h^band in the evening. He. can’t understand that. , 

She says. she remembers too well to judge, for herself, 
so now my husband goes around saying, “This person 
knows my Work by heart . . .’’ You should ask more of him, 
otherwise it all goes on this Dulcinea of his. 

- Does he expect me to believe ha crossed the Alps that time? 

I know they stayed In Salzburg. With a horrible smile, 
he fold me he had been spoiled . . . His hotel bills 
are excessive, there are telegram receipts, the lot. 

SbhA? P W< i m t0 J"?y himself a coat, and came back 
Which we weren’t allowed to go near. 

u *? in th f eh \ , P 8rtne r-Iook” . I remember 
• typing. Ws early _ confeuiousp novel, and going away 
to cry after each few pages . . ,» . • 6 * 

My little sister 

d »nlm, th. new kid In town. 
BUck-eyed Susie, she’s eight bpt she thinks she’s fifteen 


ana much, indeed, can be Z l 
translator who can 
miracles such us the 
"nHdmenn^i 

member m the no-holds-banedS 

between Satan and Gabriel. 

Wood and Johnston do dm b 
themselves open to the daws 
updating their subject. Wood?* 
firmly in his lucid preface (which n* 
almost have been written in miV 
Thomas) that “too pointedly caL 
an idiom would . . . have mdcfi 
too great a seachange for a wife* 
roots in the 18th century"! John** 
for his part, is the declared entsnrf 
“trend". Does not one of u 
dedications state “These tnatb'i 
verses will offend/The austere km 
of trend./To hell with himHW 
writers attempt to copy the mttms 
the original, which means btaokm 
for the dramas and masculine/fenfe 
rhyme for "Count Nulin”. Only fob 
songs in “The Feast Dunns & 
Plague" does Wood choose a inn 
metre. 

Comparisons, however odiou.ie, 
inevitable. Where all three Iranshto 
stand gathered together in “Mai 
and Salieri" it must be said th 
Johnston's version is the stiffeiti 
small instance of this is his “thenot 
so. the better!”, compared ti 
Thomas's "The sooner the betaf 
Thomas's version certainly reads w 
easily, although he omits the oddia 
here and there, but there is. sureh.i 
fundamental error in denying Safia 
his poetic rights by not allowing bisk 
speak in blank verse. One own 
have to go along with A» 
Akhmatova's paradoxical ioterp* 
tation that Pushkin is identifying*! 
Salieri rather than Mozart torecogc 
an over-simplification in a rendtuj 
which juxtaposes a prosaic Salieri »f 
poetic Mozart. Here Wood's vwa 
steers a happy, if uneventful, am 
course; il is both smooth and acrurffc 

Wood scores again in a com 
with Thomas's version of “The 
Guest", the "little tragedy « 
theme of Don Juan. Here, once 
Thomas overcommits himself s® 
text to an operatic, lorgeMM 
interpretation by adding 
irregular rhyme, wood s stew 
sins of commission than of 
his rendering tends on occwona 
over-concise and a 
particularly noticeable in TM_ 
Knight" where Alberts 
deprived of some of its imag) 
Jew's circumlocutory fio\wrtn» 
impoverished. Nevertheless, 
intelligence and consistency^ 
versions lay down a stout cw 
Thomas’s somewhat «l[Jj- « 
claim that “poets should a W# 
translated by poets . 

Finally, with "Count Nute L 
Johnston and 
swords. Here il is a cl( *Z£t 

contest, with penalties Incunw, 

scored on both sides. B 
mistakes. For example. 
mishears the husband fno 
"prislali nam izdaleka . 
cbme all this long wav whenW 
of the provenance of some 
Thomas has his Count 
“directing his mstrume , ^ 
hostess instead of simp^' r® 
knife and fork nearer,.^- 

sometimes cornerea_»ntQ i ^ 

rhyme: Johnston ha? ■ 
were sloshing" lo ijg'S. 

-washing", wmW Th SS? w 
squire a "face like a torch,, a 
"stalks out on to the port" 
balance, on this 

essss^sig— 

ESS-WSS* 8 ! 

of his finesse. ■ . . ■ ..iJmC 


jieodore Zeldin 
fle Finch 

yipn Collins. £12.95. 

: 3216806 5 

n have KtlEe difficulty these days 
^gout.11 we want to know jjbout 
S' populations: the ethno- 

can tell us about the 

K«jas or the Pa P uans ’ But 
ZZ* fa ‘'familiar" and on our own 
surely we don't need 
gSw in the ways of our 
ShbouB? Thanks to the growth of 
£ to the ease of travel, to the 
b nil manner of aet-toaethers 


Imj servants and so on, ao we not 
'bweverylhing about those British or 
taidi people we rub shoulders with in 
feconidoft of Brussels or on Spanish 
beaches? 

Theodore Zeldin happily doesn’t 
ilk to. Having previously studied 
■^passions francaises” between 1848 
if 1945, he has now interested 
keeif In a contemporary, 
tthbourine yet largely unknown 
wpk: (be French.. And the myth is at 
& exploded. Nothing remains of 
Item Dupont - who should 
spny have been called Martin, 
b the commonest surname in 
fiae- his Basque beret on his head, 
ib bsfttetie under one arm and his 
Gteoue drooping from the corner of 
fenotih. Zeldin will have nothing to 
fcvilh him: he recalls the very 
ifkaicral vogue for berets, the recent 
baton of the baguette, and the 
nfettmeol of caporal by so-called 
UgUsb" tobacco. Not that such 
are for external use only; the 
which Frenchmen like to see 
wolves is very little different from 
e one readily held out to them by 
mignere, 

t it cannot withstand Zeldin's 
Mull on il; henceforth it is shattered, 
win scattered fragments which the 
wr refuses to stick back together 
g. For Zeldin is not out to 
White for one mythical image 
■N which might be truer and con- 
jriDg [nore to the reality. He 
general conclusions, or 
2™ archetypes of that “France 
Jrato dear to French politicians. 
mw pot study “the" Frenchman as 
Wral rategory, or "the" French as 
M homogeneous whole, but 
2™“ Frenchmen with their own 
Sj «ory to tell, which is not 
to that of their class or 
fi™ 1 He lQ oks at people the 
IS “re, and eschews those 
^S*Uechniques which smooth 
bumps and erase idio- 


object: any other method would be 
wrong if one is to get beyond historical 
and sociological analysis. Zeldin's 
large and learned book reveals more 
than simply a scholar's knowledge of 
France, or that acquaintance and 
familiarity with French life so strikingly 
apparent in his earlier books. On this 
occasion, because he is confronting 
contemporary France, scholarship is 
not enough: in order to explain, for 
example, “the correct way to eat", it is 
not sufficient to have read all the 
cookery books, one needs also to have 
eaten in the great restaurants, as well 
as in back-street cafes and in French 
homes. 

Zeldin has written a guide which will 
do for (he inhabitants of France what 
Baedeker did for its monuments: a true 
handbook for the use of all those 
Anglo-Saxon or other foreigners who 
for whatever reason have dealings with 
the French. The tone is humorous as he 
presents us with a series of individual 
portraits. Most are based on 
interviews, but these have not been 
pared down as by sociologists, seeking 
to bring out the constants and 
eliminate “deviant” attitudes. Zeldin 
does not give them to us in their raw 
state, admittedly, but he does preserve 


thejr authenticity and spontaneity, 
their contradictions and superfluities. 
He sets them into a more general 
context, and illuminates them by 
statistics or global data, but never 
removes from them their singularity. 

To the big themes, he prefers family 
sagas, the slice of life, rows of portraits. 
He has met with both the famous und 
the obscure, but it is very obviously the 
latter who interest him more. The 
celebrities have an annoying tendency 
to play a part. There are times when 
one would like to know more about 
Gaby the Maoist or Daniel the primary 
school teacher, and feels regret that 
they have been chosen in order to 
illustrate a particular problem when 
one would wish to meet with them 
agajn elsewhere in the book. 

Zeldin offers no explanation of his 
choices. How did he meet his 
interlocutors? Was it through some 
common acquaintance or simply by 
chance? Nor does he seem concerned 
with how representative they might be: 
he gives the impression of having 
worked with what statisticians call a 
“random sample". The value of such 
testimony comes from its variety. The 
book is a kaleidoscope which offers 
different pictures according to how you 


turn il. The method has its limitations. 
The conjugal (roubles of the music-hall 
artist Guy Bedos do not (ell us much 
about (he sexual habits of the French, 
nor docs one feel particularly 
concerned by them. Similarly, it is not 
obvious that the film-maker Claude 
Chabrol has much to teach us about the 
life-styles of his fel low-citizens , or that 
; the cartoonist Cabu is best placed to 
evoke the “events" of Mny 1968. unless 
he is there to show how a certain 
nonconformism was “recuperated” by 
the mass media. 

Zeldin rightly defends himself 
against having written a political book, 
“wliat is more important than the 
vague distinction of social class is how 
people behave and treat each other, 
now they conceive human 
relationships, what they try to get out 
of life." But the great political myths 
which have dominated French life, 
since 1945 are curiously absent from 
The French. Would it have gone 
against Zeldin's chosen method to 
have evoked them through the 
experiences of individuals? It is my 
impression that these myths have 
impregnated the French “collective 
unconscious" and have therefore had 
their effect on people's behaviour, on 



te of the Riviera 


the way they act towards their 
employers or their subordinates, their 
wives or their lovers, their children or 
their parents. One might also question 
Zeldin's claim (hut the existence of 
racial minorities has created a more 
explosive situation in France than in 
Britain. Up until now experience 
proves the reverse. 

It is left to the reader to put the 
puzzle together nnd it may well be that 
there is more than one possible 
combination. Hence the impossibility 
of summarizing Zeldin’s arguments, of 
looking for general ideas, or of tracing 
an identikit portrait of the French. But 
in passing he undermines some 
received ideas. France has a tradition 
of Jacobinism but demands for a local 
identity are now stronger than ever, 
and centralization is less marked than 
in Britain for example. The revolution 
of 1789 was made in (he name of 
"liberty, equality and fraternity”, yet 
French society is much more unequal 
than other European societies - the 
aristocracy hns been replaced by a 
meritocracy which is just as hereditary. 
Zeldin nicely captures the “dnarques . 
that new administrative dlite, solemnly 
learning the technique of essay-writing 
which British schoolchildren have 
mastered in the sixth form. 

His key iden, which runs throughout 
his book, is that French society is 
essentially fragmented, an “organized 
anarchy", a mosaic of small republics 
whose simplest element is the 
individual. These individuals are not 
determined by belonging to a social 
class, or even race. Each draws on 
different sources in order to create a 
life-style peculiar to him or herself. It is 
from the various quantities of such 
ingredients • that originality is 
compounded, a unique identity made 
from a bit here and a bit' there, as 
people borrow (rom all the groups and 
sub-groups with whom they feel an 
affinity, whether it be as worker, 
woman, parent, child. Catholic, 
Occitanian separatist, motorist or 
„ (vho.knows?). Communist,. 

'Zeldin ’distinguishes throe phases In 
tiie con temporary history of France: a ; 


nationalist phase during which unity 
was forged; an internationalist phase 
during which France embodied ideals 


, Cour, 28 rue Bonaparte (1910). The photograph is included in The Work of Atget, Volume II: The Art of Old 

\ S%T T erel V scientific modesty Paris (/ 90pp. Gordon Fraser. £25. 0 86092 067 4). In addition to 116 plates the volume contains a biography of 
Iacc of a particularly complex Atget and notes on his work by Maria Morris Hambourg, and a Bibliography. 
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Pushkin once 
horses at the 
civilization, gild. -"SiB&JS 
generation wril requ^.^tf g 
other carriers. I**® 

three interpreters show 
upon as merely a reg-y jt 1 * 
ineir work » • JSSSm/J 
imagination, 
expertise required ■« 
craft. 
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^^UrhanUm In Nineteenth- 
fjw French urban life 

jFvand the best 


ear| v nv2J* 00d bca r mostly on 
period. A book on 

Jgnlh century ls , hBreforc to 

lo SB Running- which came 
th ® c «e of smaller 
ijj* “ and of tourism, a 
SjLj ^iMfed in its 

emJfc trevelo P meat - T he 
•••StaSril hi**- rather 

MESSS ” C*® WQrtl came 
Used seems to have 


France comparable to that to be found 
in Penelope Corfieid's excellent 
chapter on spas in her Impact of 
English Towns, 1700-1800, which 
marks the role of eighteenth-century’ 
English resorts as concentrations oE 
leisure activities and conspicuous 
consumption. * 

C, James Haug was therefore well 
inspired to look to Nice in the years of 
its greatest notoriety and urowth. when 


presented: questions of sanitation, 
water supply and waste disposal. He 
does not tell us much; about street 
lighting, no slight matter, ih an ago of 1 
ill-paved, hazardous thoroughfares ; ' 
but he gives the essential Information 
about tne early and crucially important 
arrival of the railway, pushed by an; 
imperial government anxious to please 
and attach the newly annexed province 
(1863 Cannes, 1864 Nice). 


> ■ .M. . 


Even so, thanks to the Piedmontese, 
the city’s plan, even today, appears 
exceptional in its regularity. t ,\ 
Concern jbr tht hivemadts ; ’crucial 
to , the. 1 tcoripmy, Vwith, thfejr 
expett afions of "qom for elegance and 
luxury,” also made Nice a leader 
among French dries in matters like 
street alignment' and the provision of 
amenities, though the -availability of 
water and light remained relative arid 
so did* the absence , of malodorous 




UsedinTl' nua “ems to have 
°?y after 1816), 
^ S ™ twentiein- 
They have 
1»h5I e ®8? 1 *9 their vliles 
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- wh ' « - ■ their vliies 
.mf-i^anshed ii, the 
tttyaffertpH 1 !? a ® d whose 
Hi cSSf ri l “ e of ten poor and 

, ne8rb y* Bu( I 

historical treatment for 



between 1801 and 1861. nearly 200 per 
cent again in the half-century that 
followed, with, the winter colony 
soaring from less than 6,000 at the nme • 
of annexation to France, In 1861, tp 
about 33,000 twenty years later. 
Professor Haug tells us about the 
wealthy tourists whd “discovered’ 
Nice in the eighteenth ccntuiy(as Lord 
Rmuoham did Cannes id 1834 when 


Brong h am dm Cannes id 1834 when 
cholera had closed the Sardinian 
border), about the planning and 
development of thd locality after the 
. stifling French occupation of 1792- 
1814, about the evolution qf luxury- 
tourism to 1914 (few but the rich 
.travelled for ftin before 1900, unless 
under the>guise of the tourlsra-before- 
lourism that we call pilgrimage), and 
■ the way in which rite city authorities 
j coped with the material problems this 


, though I think Haug Is on the wrong 
track when, he compares the gridiron 
: pattern the,, Piedmontese imposed 
upon it to. American . cities of the; 
period.’ Tiie rectilinear plUn of ; Le 
Havre had been drawn up by the 
Italian architect. Belarmbto in 1541. 
French" seventeenth-century naval 
bases -Brest, Rochefort, even Toulon’ 

: - followed the same basic pattern,: as 
would the planners who in the 
nineteenth century, developed : St 
•Nazaire. And, of coufse. Turin itself is 
the 1 great European example of 

P lanned gridiron urbanism . Once the' 
rench came back to -Nice, however, 
speculation and free(r) development 
took over: “one stes phlaces and villas' 
rise like magic on lots thht were only 

fields and vegetable ga^nS,” exulted: 
one municipal councillor tn looir 


it. ( . 


reform, sewers, and a prohibition on 
local iyasherwomen using . tfie only 
local stream wefe repeated without 
striking effect to the ceijtur^h end.: 
Even, improved conditions were found 
only “in certairf quarters”, a£ the 
Municipal ; Council of ,1861 --.clearly 
intended; pndHaug stresses the tasting 
contrast between.'; the ; wretched 
conditions of the old fpwn afid the 
comforts of Jhe new. Indeed; since. 
jilvtfriahts and wealthy tourists pid not • 
.depend op- public transport; local’ 
i needs for a decent tram .seCm to have 
i beep: - ignored into, the^ twentieth 
.century. v - . .• '• ■■ 
y 'The : booljf iS veasy fo i rehtj : jand 
iintetesrihg, ai’fae as ft goes. Tt puffers . 
■ from .occasionally careless ' proof- 
reading, niorej from. ■ indifferent 


common to all mankind; and a pluralist 
phase in which it became obvious that 
uniformity represses minorities. 
Finally, the country has entered 
on a new “post-pluralist" phase 
characterised by "the right to be 
different'’. But this Conclusion is as 
much a wish as nn acumllty, and surely 
applies equally to other countries,- to 
Britain for instance. *• ' 

I end on this cautious note because 1, 
know very well that a. Frenchman’s ' 
reactions to a book on the French may 
one day be used as evidence for the 
prosecution in Zeldin's own next book. 1 
That would 'be an honour but' also , 
a risk. 


acquaintance with some basic facts. 
Nice's * first carnival celebration” was 
not in 1821: traditional carnival.: 
festivities, going back. a Jong.way, had': 
been J interrupted' by ’ th? French 
occupation. Ine “Battle, of. Flowera" - 
was not created ln : 1876, but dates back ' 
at least to 1830, when the first 
appearance of King Charies-Fehx was 
celebrated by a Corso of bedecked 
carriages, “bataille de fleurs et de 
bonbons". Lundville, the favourite 




dukes of Lorralqe, is not “a village in; 
Northern France”. "■ . ; : 

Worst of qll. tboughj this sfiidy of; 
urbanism ignores .the- politics '.of; 
development - ' and ".speculation; let 
alonb the pecaKpr effects of al large 
populations of wealthy trahsieilts and 
their doiriestici 1 HLea AnglaiS d’id se 1 

onht IvAo 'hlnn -.WjArvrtnH * 


qa’lls etnploicnr") It also: ignores th e 
effect of mushrooming urban' growth- 
on the economics, the politics apd tfie 
culture of the suribqndi fig countryside. 
Tlds 'ttst i ’ i$. 1 hbt ' ■ someth lng ( fth at , , f 
professor ;HaUg s4t out to explore. But' 
urban studies wifi' make sense ohly 
when they treat urban>rure1 relations 
as a' symbiotic continuum. 
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Debussy and the Theatre 
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Some deliberation must have gone intcT 
the choice of title for this book. 
"Theatre” is a word with many shades 
of meaning. “Theatre people", as 
Debussy found to his cost, could be 
ruthless professionals who, brand- 
ishing contracts, irretrievably damp- 
ened his initial enthusiasm for a 
collaborative project, or wbo, as 
meiteurs-en-scbne, could drive a coach 
and four through his intimate and 
interiorized theatre pieces. Of the 
French theatre, in' particular the 
Opdxa, Debussy was deeply 
suspicious. Using his most vitriolic 
turns of phrase he criticized its every 
aspect. Nor did he spare the Opdra- 
Comlque: “n tomb where all light is 
pitilessly extinguished”. On the other 


hand he loved Covent Garden and 
never missed the opportunity of 
sneaking off to one of the variety 
theatres near Cambridge Circus. 

Robert Orledge approaches 
Debussy as "a man of the theatre" and 
aims to give “as full and varied a 
picture of Debussy's theatrical 
experiences as possible”. Many 
readers will doubtless be surprised at 
ihe extent of these and might be 
forgiven for raising an eyebrow at the 
Idea that Debussy was ever much of a 
“man of the theatre" a l all. However, it 
isln this con (ext that the present author 
studies the composer: less from within , 
more from without. 

Take the case of Peltfas , which 
forms a central chapter around which 
earlier and later projects are 
examined. An approach from within 
might begin by fathoming the symbolic 
interplay ' of contrarieties in 
Maeterlinck's play and continue by 
charting Debussy's responses in terms 
of Ihe variety of musical languages he 


So much for the more or less 
pcrformable works. Interspersed are 
the most penetrating studies to date on 
the scrap-heap of abandoned projects 
which litter the composer’s later years. 
Many of these were conceived with 
friends, such as Pierre Louys, their 

g estation and abandonment supported 
y revealing correspondence. These 
considerably amplify our picture of 
Debussy’s all-important relationship 
with literature and form an integral 
part of the web of developing literary 
strands which made the composer what 
he was. There were Shakespeare 
projects, oriental ones, flirtations with 
the occult (a subject much advanced by 
(his book), an OrpMe , a conmedla, 
even a projected version of Louis's 
gently pornographic Aphrodite. In 
each case we are given virtually all that 
is known about the projects. But 
though Orledge points out cross- 
fertilizations between these and 
contemporary instrumental works this 
hardly compensates for our profound 
sense of loss as we read of these might- 
have-beens, 

Some trumps turn up with stage 
revivals of earlier works. There are 
some marvellously fey photographs of 
the corps de ballet for a number called 
''Spring'', given at the Alhambra in 
3914 along with n trick cyclist and a 
Chinese juggler, the score being none 


other than Debussy's Prlniemps. Our 
view of Debussy in England is 
considerably broadened by these 
Iconographtcal additions. . 

Yet there is a fundamental paradox 
at the root of this book: Debussy was 


never, finally, a man of “the" theatre, 
though a deeper theatre of the 
imagination is central to his work as a 
whole. To place Debussy in the 
institutionalized theatre tells only half 
the story and it will not get to the heart 
of Pet l fas. Future studies will 
inevitably draw upon this book, which 
is unusually zealous in precisely 
acknowledging every reference and 
invaluably appending a catalogue far in 
advance of any published catalogue 
raisonni. Some may find such 
iibrarianshipis achieved at the expense 
of a personal viewpoint, frequently 
eschewed in favour of n summary of 
already published critical angles. In the 
final chapter, however, Orledge 
demonstrates that his extensive 
labours have Jed him to a clear view of 
what Robin Holloway so aptly 
termed Debussy's . “compulsive 
inachievement". 

As more and more documents seep 
through into the public domain our 
picture of the composer, already in an 
advanced state, may refocus here and 
there. Future biographers may 
synthesize more than the present book, 
viewing the literary projects more in 
connection with one another and with 
their common roots. More account, 
too, may be taken of the song texts, 
which are clearly related to some of the 
theatre projects. We may Well look 
forward to a “Thl&tre imaginaire chez 
Claude Debussy" or the like. Until 
then we should welcome Dr Orledge's 
work as the most illuminating 
contribution to Debussy studies since 
Edward Loekspeiser’s Debussy, his Ufe 
and mind. 


Peter Porter 

Paul Griffiths (Editor) 

Igor Stravinsky: Hie Rake's Progress 

IQ9pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 

Q 521 23746 7 

It is hard to imagine an audience for 
this study of Stravinsky's only full- 
length opera. It is nothing like 
thorough enough to act as a source 
book on the The Rake's many qualities, 
yet it does not contain much original 
criticism, other than a little of the 
higher showing-off. Since its first 

g erformance at La Fenice in Venice on 
eptember 11, 1951, The Rake has 
picked up strenuous opponents on its 
course around the world's theatres. 
Britten's injudicious remarks that the 
music was assembled in the manner of 
a stamp collection, and that he admired 
the libretto ([remarks which did not 
amuse Stravinsky), set the tone of 
much Anglo-Saxon suspicion of this 
unexpected gift to the English- 
speaking world from the twentieth 
century's greatest composer. 

The Rake's Progress is Stravinsky’s 
longest work and is, I believe, at tne 
centre of his creative achievement, but 
it. is undeniably a challenge to the 


Hearing the thoughts 

^ O rmArnc Thus 


employs, Dr Orledge, by contrast, 
loUows thtoUgh Debussy's encounter 
with the original play, and by quoting 
interviews and letters goes on to 
examine In detail the extant sketches 
for . ihe opera,- following 1 the work 
through to its first performance and 
beyond-. Vividly .. evoked is ihe 
traumatic dross rehearsal from which 
(according to the producer) Debussy 
“never recovered". Musicologists wifi 
find the author's piecing together of a 
chronology from toe sketches 
scrupulously aniued while the lay 
musician can delight in the admirably 
presented musical examples showing 
the composer’s gradual forging bf the 
central, love-scene. . 

The book opens with a useful history 
. of French theatre, placing in context 
the Symbolist and Parnasrian ventures 
to which Debussy .was attracted, and! 


music". There follows a 


chapter which, through no fault of (he 
.author, is ultimately frustrating.' It 
deals with two early works which are 


almost totally inaccessible. One is the 
cantata Diane an Bols, the other the 
incomplete opera Rodrigue et 
Chlmene. Orledge whets our appetite 
for both but we would be wise to wait 
until we have heard them before 
•. uoQuestlonfngly . , accepting his 
' Judgment (that, "ptofie Ts ; Jar, : more 
1 rairmnediand prophetic of what is to 
: come; than Rodrigue.'!. This latter, » l 
: think, ,wUI yield more links with Pellfas 
. than might, be, thought. A few notes 
and accidentals in the Rodrigue 
quotations sound odd and students of 
El Cld might well disagree with the 
dnipi (hat Peronsules Is omitted, for he 
is surely the same as Don Pedro de 
Tfcrriiel.. • , •' • ' . 

1 . ' ' • 

The author's approach yields further 
. insights along these lines in relation to 
other taler works. Both Khamma and 
Le Mdrtyre de Saint Sfbastien receive 
particularly full chapters. In thecaseof 
the former, the relationship to 
Stravinsky Is highlighted ana the 
dealings with Maud Allan, its 
voluptuous dancer, amusingly 
sketched in, Sjlfcyphotps complete die 

g icture and again we respond to 
’rl edge’s call to reconsider the work, 
in which be finds "superb structure”. 


William Drabkln 

John Crabbb 

Beethoven's Empire of the Mind 
135pp. Lovell Baines Print Ltd, 
Holungion, Woolton Hill. Newbury, 
Berkshire. £5.95. . . . : . 

0 946239 002 " 

Mpst music-lovers will, l suppose, 
regard Beethoven as . the first true 
Romantic composer, the first in whom 
they sense an important - indeed an 
essential - relation between the artist 
himself and (he work he has left 
behind. • The circumstances of 
Beethoven's life and his attitudes 
towards hls'fellow men, the arts and 
politics Bre things which, in the words 
of John Crabbe, "can so often be 
sensed Just beneath the surface of his 
mus^c' , .•■ * 

The principal external and internal 
circumstances that have been brought 
to bear on our picture of Beethoven are 
not lop. difficult to identify: the 
political turbulence felt throughout 
Europe at the eiid of the eighteenth 
century and .the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; and the 
composer's increasing affliction by 
deafness. .A cbfld of the 
Enlightenment, Beethoven left his 
native city of Borin shortly after the 
overthrow of the French monarchy and 
lived for the rest of his life in Vienna 
through periods of open warfare and 
political - and, to some extent, cultural 
“Oppression. The composition of a 
piano. . sonata :• in : 18Q9-10 - the 
>UbcSTOhl".<"LM Adiew<v>+areupd 
a '^programme" , of . the: wile: and 
subsequent .return 1 of his pupil? and 
patron, Archduke Rudolph, , can be 
taken as one example of Beethoven's 
“. nc £ n £°f humanity working Us way 
.into Ihe, fabric. of bis- musfe. - 

Beethoven wait neither 
the first handicapped composer nor the 
only one whose personal life was 
3J5JPPJV, But hi* , deafoea, which 
affected him ierloitSly from the' age of 
about thirty; must be taken as. ai crucial 
rector in the change' front an essentially 
Classical, eightdenth-century style to 
that of Ihq so-called "middle period", 
by whtchso many important features of 
* c “! "Onrentlcism have come to be 
defined: It is still appropriate to regard 
'"roica" Symphony 
0803-4), the - "Waldsteln” and 
"Appnssionata" sonatas (l$03-5),' the 
Wm' leonore (1805-6; later called 
Ff delip ) and the concertos and string. 


quartets of 1806 as marking the 
beginning of a new phase in Western 
music. 

In Beethoven’s Empire of the Mind , 
Mr Crabbe has sifted through the 
known facts of Beethoven's life to 
reassess the great composer as an early 
Romantic intellectual. He writes 
engagingly about his subject, moving 
quickly and easily from an account of 
the age in which Ihe composer lived to 
essays on Beethoven as humanist, 
political thinker, literary critic, 

E hilosopher, theologian, and genius, 
ome Beethoveniaqs may object to 
• Crabbe’s deliberately intended 
(though not wholly successful) 
suppression of his own opinions about 
Beethoven as a musician; but from the 
tangled threads of Beethoven's life 
there emerges a , picture at once 
sympathetic in its broad outlines and, 
appropriately, full of internal conflict 
and contradiction. The book is 
■ refreshingly free of Judgments based 
on long-standing biographical 
inaccuracies or on anecdotes of 
doubtful authenticity. Most important 
of all, Crabbe’s assessment of the 
composer's character in the context of 
early nineteenth-century politics and 
philosophy remains compatible with 
(he thoughts which Beethoven’s music 
seems to express. 

But this is not a ' book for the 
Beethoven specialist: nor, as its 
publishers misleadingly claim, is it a 
really new type of Beethoven study. 
Many of its conclusions are congruent 
with, if not actually drawn from, the 
results of much modern research - 
above all from the. work of Maynard 
Solomon, whose .own .. Beethoven 
biography; (1977) i» itself ini. part a" 
summary of some fifteen years’ 
research lnto : the composer's "mind 1 ?. 

: Crabbe’s book can be read 
comfortabiy in • one sitting, yet it will 
,not hold up Welles a work of reference: 
titles of German musical and literary 
yrorks are often-given only in English 
translation, as are crucial passages 'of 
text quoted therefrom. * ' 


naturalism are only genres within that 
given form. 

.The public's suspicion of The Rake's 


that “tire 'musical 

addressed to the non-specialist have 
areas, notably the symphonies and the 
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predilection for women In breeches 
roles, though' this makes much of the 
action in Arabella decidedly queasy. 
Rather, discontent is centred on tne 
feeling that three clever men (the 
librettists and the composer) are 
lecturing their audience, that The Rake 
Is an intellectual contrivance, and that 
it is Hogarth the moralist and not 
Hogarth the depictor of real life who is 
being followed. . A proper study of text 
and music and decent familiarity with 
the opera on the stage will dispel this 
false view: The Rake's Progress is 
above all a touchingly human work, 
though with a strong aiiti-Pelagian 
leaning, Griffiths’s handbook gives 
flew it is 
shared by his . collaborators; Robert 
Craft excepted. We are back in the 
classroom - basic evaluation at the 
blackboard is topped up by paradox- 
peddling chiefly, from Gabriel 
Josipqvici in "his chapter “Some 
thoughts on the libretto”. Much will be 
incomprehensible to anyone who does 
not know The Rake well. Surely a 
handbook should offer as. basic 
ingredients the complete libretto, very 
thorough musical analysis and a full 
account of the stage action. Even the 
opera s planning and birth are more 

Stravlnsky/Craft 
dialogues. Griffiths, seems to have 
rommissioned nothing specially for his 
eVe Pl th l ng a PPrtftom niapwn 


From steam to petrol 


Much the best writing conj, 

- -KKsSSs I •— rrr 

I HaroW^Perkm 

so foolish dc nqlhiaiQM, I 


JR.NICB0LSON 

n, Birth of the British Motor Car 
SJrhANew Machine 1769- 

sari 

VflbmcJ, Revival and Defeat 1842- 

KlSn 


VctoOK 3. The Last Battle 1894-97. 
«M6. 

UmniUan. £20 each or £50 the set 
U33332717 9). 

jfei would have happened to the 
Botisheconomy and society , not to say 
nfthl democracy, if the railway had 
Kitr been invented? Not such a 
hpothetical question since a dozen 
ago the pioneer of counterfactual 
baetrks, Robert Fogel, raised that 
kit query about the nineteenth- 
atuiy American economy and came 
eriib the surprising answer, “minus 6 
« cent". More canals and better 
rods with horse-drawn barges and 


content to praise and analyse 
Stravinsky’s music, and permit his and 
Auden's dramaturgy to continue to 
revolve in one of tne inner circles of 
academic self-immolation. Operas by 

S eat composers have to live in the 
eatre alongside works by men who 


may be only composers of great 
operas. Thus Fldello and Pellias et 
Milisande must justify themselves in 
action to survive competition with 
Carmen and Andrea Chfnier. The 
Rake's Progress, for all its seemingly 
unnatural elements (bearded lady, 
bread machine and unerotic Rake) is 
theatre sut generis, as I have always Felt 
on the many occasions I have seen it 
performed, and os I feel almost as 
strongly when I listen to the music on 
records. Mr GriffRhS’quotcs Auden’s 
observation: "No good opera plot can 
be sensible, for people do not sing 
when they are feeling sensible. " This is 
more confusing than helpful: it fails to 
distinguish between what will work on 
the stage and what won't, since people 
could do all manner of things more 


latbeea the same United States from 
n to shJaing sea is quite another 
fri&n, which Fogel did not attempt 
euswer. But for Britain we do know 
it answer ihe steam road vehicle. 

in the 1820s and 1830s, when George 
ad Robert Stephenson and their rivals 
me struggling with the massive civil 
agbeering problems and con- 
zqwmly still more ' massive capital 
Bfotment problems of the early 
oilways, an equally Intelligent ana 
bwative rivalry of inventors and 
fflKpreneors were grappling with 
rial at Gist sight, since it did not 
fcolve moving mountains, appeared 
(o be the lesser problem or steam- 
powered road transport. Both railway 



observations pi, si gns 


so foolish as' the concealed 1 ^ 
scene in ijte&fcfcTBRg 
post-stabbing coloratura mZ* 

Rigoletto, to name two far ^ 
operas, which, like my own ffS 
beyond the point where critic 
make a difference”? The force?*? 
which, incidentally, is 
Truelove proves in spite of & 
bargains and Augusiinian frioS 
s .te s through the imagnaCt 
Auden and'Stravinsky, two quKfc 
personages outside the bounds^ 
their art. 

Robert Craft contributes an iW 
short "Note on the sketches andiS 
versions of the libretto". This 
be read with Craft’s and SiravK 
other comments on 77ie Rukesfoceifk 
otherwise quite cryptic. Here * 
encounters a few tantalizing liner fita 
a prologue in rhymed couplets ^ 

Auden provided for “the second put' 
of the opera for a BBC TV 
transmission in 1958, in which Shadow 
summarizes the action so far. It k 
apparently only sixty lines, to Ebc 
Auden estate might have b M 
persuaded to allow it tobereprodoced 
The "Performance History" chapter! 
fairly perfunctory though b 

f iolemical than Craft’s discussiojioiik 
ngmar Bergman production ia k 
Stravinsky colloquies. There arexor 
stimulating notions in Oibffl 
Josipovici’s chapter, though the reader 
will nave to fight with the syntax of li 
opening sentence: “No two works d 
Stravinsky are alike, but The Mil 
Progress is more different than nod.’ 

Yet Josipovid does care for Atria! 
and Stravinsky's work, and, bythecad 
of his article, ne is in Ihe open aodM 
just flapping his academic gown'. Hk 
suggestion that the bread machln, 
that “excellent device/ [by which] . .. 
man shall re-enter Paradise", isaloni 
of the made object, the score, tk 
music, the opera, is well wort) 
pondering. 

The graveyard scene (Act 3, Sea 
2) has always been the favourite a 
severe commentators, thow 
embarrassed by the ebullient to 
classicism of the opera's earlier seem 
Griffiths examines this scene in sw 
depth, and does so well. Yet, in Wsbj 
chapter, "Progress and return", be* ; 
distances himself from StravinsW 
backward-facing progresBivenest »• 
points out, interestingly, that : Shwprt 
Inst aria, “I burn, I freeze" , is tteoj 
time that character stays InlhoDw 
for an extended piece. Tho nap 
mode as The Tempter i 
domain is worth on essay In Itsen. iw 
also comments that “the WljFW: 
great many twentieth century opqa J 
due to the fact that the 
consistently more sophi$tJrat?c \ m 
the persons exhibited on the 
Have operas ever been 
front the Florentine Academy 
Grand Macabre ? . " 

Malcolm Walker’s slender 
ography needs one addlboa, . .; 
available to him at compilation. * 
original Fenice production^ , 
available on a FonltCetra . V 
usually execrable sound, but feTO; 
how well Elizabeth Schw^WTI; 

Anne's Act One aria T # 
remember listening .' ‘Ji Jjj, 
extraordinary operatic; 
from Venice over a cr^W; 

and I shall never Jforget [he 

•the Brothel scene in 
the. A Major chorus U 

' Rakfwell’s catechism Qi . Jg [ 

pleasure, 'Thesunis brigf^^i 
is green", with its 
Stravinsky wrote u 

any poet since the 
made a composer sue* 1 .- 
gfft7” And has anv comppsw ^i 
more superbly to t 
An illustrated companion# 
ky’s works for the theatre 
on Stage by Alexander 
and Victor Borovsky,- $ 

been published 
Bell. *£9.95. 0 :8^ 
volume documents >n 
graphs.each of the 
stage works, and S ^ 

cast' . lists, and • a J"* uc ®s mam 

productions^ together 1729^34 

Iwtrrtom of .m-wij 


locomotive and the steam coach 
stemmed from the same basic 
innovation, Trevithick’s high-pressure 
steam engine which, indeed7began as a 
road vehicle and carried itself up 
Beacon Hill, near Camborne, in 1801. 
With marginally better roads and a 
slightly raster development of 
engineering skills and materials to 
improve the power-to-weight ratio and 
strength of engines and boilers, the 
road steamer could have saved the 
country and the world from being cut 
up by renced-in iron ribbons, cuttings, 
embankments, and tunnels, and the 
poor from being dehoused in hundreds 
of cities and set down on the wrong side 
of the tracks. 

As the Duke of Wellington said of 
another battle, it was a damn near 
thing. Two pioneers in particular, 
among a veritable crowd of steam 
vehicle enthusiasts, might have won it. 
Goldsworthy Gurney had a practicable 
steam coach by 1828, two years before 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
opened, and in the early 1830s he ran a 
short-lived service between London 
and Bristol at speeds up to 14 mph. 
Walter Hancock, brother of Thomas, 
the founder of the rubber industry 
which was to be so vital to modern 
motor manufacture, ran steam 
omnibuses in London about the same 
time, covering the five miles from 
Paddington to the Bank, including 
stops, in an hour. Both were claimed to 
be cheaper per mile than the horse- 
drawn public vehicles, and were for 
more flexible than the railways. In 1835 
Hancock also built the first “motor 
car”, in the sense of a private “steam 
gig" or “phaeton" for three passengers, 
an anticipation of the modem sports- 


roads was relegated to the gigantic and they failed, or, later, succeeded in 
unpopular traction-engines which overcoming them. The author raises in 
hauled threshing-machines and fair- the last few pages the question why the 
mound waggons and eventually led to private motor-car failed to take root 
the iniquitous Red Flag Act of 1865 (his metaphor) when circumstances 
which ensured that further pioneering seemed so favourable in 1831-2 and 


the field of mechanized 


pioneering 
ized road 


inl861,andyetdid 


operated. The rapid growth ot the 
economy, the unprecedented ex- 
pansion of population and its 
concentration in ever larger towns and 
cities, the consequent demand for 
transport of both goods and people 
which could not have been met oy the 
old methods, the increasing cost of 
horses and the fact that horse-fodder 
production by the end of the century 
was taking up the equivalent of a 


take place in Germany, France and badness of roads which were none the 
America. less adequate for comfortable horse 

The appearance of the British carnages, Che diversion of capital into 


rising living standards, esp 
middle class, of demand 
and local public transpoi 
factors which came to a he 


transport would take place anywhere so after 1896, and claims that “the old methods, the increasing cost of 
but in Britain. Apart from a few explanations customarily offered beg horses and the fact that horse-fodder 
experiments by rich and powerful this question". His own answer, production by the end of the century 
zealots like the Marquess of Stafford though more “complex", is entirely on was taking up the equivalent of a 
and the Earl of Caithness, who toyed the same plane as me traditional ones, quarter of the arable land, and above 
with steam cars In the 1860s, the birth however: the technological weak- all the almost unlimited growth, given 
of the petrol-driven motor-car was to nesses of the early steam coaches, the rising living standards, especially in the 
take place in Germany, France and badness of roads which were none the middle class, of demand for personal 
America. less adequate for comfortable horse Bnd local public transport: all these 

The aooearance of thp Rriti*sh carriages, the diversion of capitalfnto factors which came to a head in the last 
motor-car, 1 therefore, was less a birth [f ilways which f °£ lon ^ is,anc . e travel few decades of the century ^ ignored 
than an attention WhpnOtfn nnimUr became so much swifter and more or taken foT granted rather than 
and ^ G^anv De DfoS convenient, the distraction of the explored and analysed. Technological 
Panhard and Peueeot in France and unpopular steam road-tractors, . the difficulties and .legislative hindrances 
Durvea Pennineton and Ford in the restrictive speed legislation, and soon, are problems to be solved, and the 
United States had solved most of the ’ n,e onl y modification to the ingenuity and vigour with which the 
oroblems the British in the lR90s were traditional view is his belief that only Victorians overcameother obstacles to 

about half ,he lurn P ike trusts material progress show how easily they 

wmLKrewh concerned themselves with steam could haw overcome the problem of 
foreian invention Enthusiasts like Sir chicles and only ® minority mechanized road transport if they had 
DavKKnJ ^nd ^ the Hon Evelvn deliberately obstructed them. seen the need to do so. This thorough 

Ellis wanted the glory and crooked What is missing from the story is any and would-be definitive book raises the 

romDanv Waters l&e^'arrv J Lawson broader consideration of the social anj right questions but, because of its 

^? P EmertT. Hooley a ^re^ W the economic context in which the narrow, focus, falls somewhat short of 

nutek nmfita nf » Rritish-hfl^rt mnrnr competing forms of transport answering them. 


motor-car, therefore, was less a birth [^ways which for long-distance travel 
than an adoption . When Otto , Daimler became so much swifter an d more 
and Benz in Germany, De Dion, “lenient, the distraction of the 


problems, the British in the 1890s were 


or manufacture what was essentially a concerned ^ ema f l y“ ^ th m . at ® a .J” 

foreign invention. Enthusiasts like Sir jK s nt . lu an i et ° n , l L ,hL Y 
David Salomons and the Hon Evelyn de berately obstructed them. 

Ellis wanted the dory, and crooked , What is missing from the story is any 
company floaters like Harry J. Lawson broader consideration of the social ana 
and Ernest T. Hooley pursued the economic context in which the 
quick profits of a British-based motor competing forms of transport 


which the 
transport 


These promising beginnings fizzled 
out under the difficulties of boiler 
explosions, transmission breakdowns, 
bad roads, the greed of the turnpike 
trusts, and the competition of the 
railways which, once they had climbed 
their mountain of capital commitment, 
could run smoothly on the high plateau 
of economies of scale. Steam on - the 


industiy. The tortuous store of the 

ookine c 

Company and the first London to v 

Brighton Run in 1896 are told here . ...... ... 

once again as a British triumph along to lrfl de. La Rochelles muniapal 

the lines of Dunkirk - whiefi, in the David GCPPUS government was so burdened with 

sense that the British motor industry uayia ^eggUS. royal exactions that it could never 

lived to fight another day, it was. — afford to clear the harbour of the Hit 

„ John G. Clark that was progressively blocking it. The 

pisinordmatelyexpenslvebook a decline of tEe local brandy and salt 

£20 b slim volume or £50 for the set of La Rochelle and the Atlantic trades can be directly attributed to 

three, amounting In all to 506 pages at Economy during the Eighteenth fi sct j po ii C y Every war was an 

9.9 pence per page, tells this familiar Century unmitigated disaster and brought in its 

story in exhaustive but not very 286pp. Johns Hopkins University train a wave of bankruptcies. The loss 

original detail. T. R Nicholson is a p re ]£ £16 75i r of Canada and Louisiana hit La 

motor-car buff, who has already 0 8018 2529 6 . Rochelle especially hard. 

EKSSmS" SXJ : : ; b addition, .ha .own suffered from 

Ih* ^ During the last seventy-five years of certain geographical disadvantages. 
Soli r y hp h !£lin5 the Ancien Regime, France’s foreign Unllk Marseille. Bordeaux, Nantes 


Looking out to sea 


David Geggus 


Economy during the Eighteenth 


legislative, on the engineering 
problems and political obstacles whicl: 
faced the heroic pioneers, and how 


trade increasea five-fold, fed 


Unllk Marseille, Bordeaux, Nantes 
or Le Havre, it lacked easy access to 


Crockery from Canton 


burgeoning wealth of its West Indian the interior and ffie domestic market, 
colonies . Th6 ' comme rde of no other wit li neither a prosperous hinterland 
state, not even Great Britain’s, nor extonsive local industry, it failed to 
matched this performance. The port of develop strong secondary trades and 
La Rochelle played only a small part in concentrated heavily on importing 
this expansion, nnd during the tropical products for re-export (o 
eighteenth century it fell progressively northern Europe. To try and recoup 
behind its competitors. It remained, wartime losses, annateurs increasingly 


C- R, Boxer 

Jj^ln iad the Dutch China Trade 
K e i3 Ha8UC: NiJh0ff - DfU25 
Dutch edition of this book 


most intensive phase, it was managed 
by the "China Committee", whoso 
leading light until his death in 1770 was 
that formidable banker and financier. 
Thomas Hope. Eleven substantial 
appendixes give a wealth of statistical 
and analytical information, Including a 
list of ail the Dutch Indlamen visiting 
the Pearl River, 1729-95; the complete 
personnel of the “Factory" (coramer- 
' at Canton during the same 


his work gave great satisfaction. lie behind its competitors, u remainco, 
was evontually dismissed for having even so, among the five or six major 
married a “Macaonese Whore” and French seaports and, because of its 
become a Roman Catholic. JOrg gives Protestant character and its unusual 
us a full account of the life-style of the degree of dependence on the colonial 
Dutch personnel at Canton and trade, It is ® sub l^ ct ,° f 
Macao. This was very similar to that of interest. J. O. ' ® ai } Jj # . . 1 J 

their more or less friendly rivals of the therefore a welcome addition fe the 
“Honourable John Company", as maul™ tomes on Nantop, Bordyux 
* •— j ■- w — -f the and Marseilles that have issued in 

in the recent years from French universities . 


depicted in the 
inimitable William 


wartime losses, annateurs increasingly 
became drawn into the slave trade, 
which could be very profitable but 
involved high risk and lied up large 
amounts of capital for long poriods of 
time, Jri the West Indies, merchants 
were able to, charge exorbitant prices 
but were compelled to offer credit 
Which planters stretched out with a 
creole disregard for the ‘‘passage of . 
lime, Clark declines to say exactly who 
exploited whom, but he casts some 1 


wuMnWri 1 ? interest to the 
2J2L‘j£^ese Porcelain; but it is 
^corinibution to the histoiy of the 


r un wnicn h 

E n » The porcelain trade, 
l W rtattt that In 
U i5° m the financial 
.3® “ Placed In its 
.historical context, 
^tcJttbS)riS asis . 0 f [tie rich archival 
ladiai ?J,th« Dutch East- 


antetex u i S’ in a “fi** of 

^ 1915-23. But C, J. 

fcpcr anrt^ Wider and 

buttressed by his 
of ° r ‘ eiital 
D r °nlngen Museum. 


had been captured on 
board Portuguese carracks in 1602 and 
1603,'. retained; Ife popularity for 
centuries.. MP»t‘ of toe porcelain was 
made at the kilns Of Ch'ing-tft,Chen 
(ling dez hen); but itwas contracted for 
at Canton, where die overglaze 
oainifnH in enamel tolourswas usually 


painting in enamel dolours was usually 
done. Every year, lists were drawn up 
iti the Netherlands, enumerating the 
typesl varieties, and quantities that 
were to be bought at Canton. They 
dearly show the development of the 
porcelain trade as well as of the public 
taste. The VOC seldom experimented 
with very innovative designs, feavjng 
the market for the: so-called “Export 
Porcelain" ojr Chinese Comma tide to 
private .buyers', who ! shipped thCir 
porcelain in VOC Indrauiert ■ on 


more 

Pearl River in a given year, whereas 
the English often numbered about 
twenty to thirty,' between EIG ships 
and “Country Traders"-. The expottof 
Chinese porcelain : to Europe was ort.a 
heroic scale. Allen' Gatchpoole at 
Chusan in' November 1701, contracted 
for 534,738 cups, apart from plates, 
dishes, and b°W' 8 ' Some 42 million 
pieces of porcelain were sold at the 
VOC safes in the Netherlands between 
1730 and 1789. .The Swedes, relatively 
late-comers (1732), who usually sent 
only a couple of ships a yeat. imported 
11 million pieces In 176o-8o. The 
Daphs, French; Osteiiders, and even 
the Prussians, all got into the act to a 
greater or Jesser extent.. With all of 
! .them, tea and. silks were likewise more 
profitable and important , than was 


withdraw from commerce,' once 
successful. The’ bourgeoisie of the 
seapdrts,. he argwes, :.ahpuld be . 
dfstfekuWfted from 1 that of. the inland 
towns. Most- Rochelids .wealth. i he 
insists, remained .committed ; to 
maritime enterprise, though under this 
heading the author. Includes vineyards, 
salt-pans add coionla) plantations. 
Although .' religious i persecution 
persisted into the eiahteenth cqntury, 
the Huguenot minonty in La Rochelle 
continued to dominate Its maritime 


ihsurencijS (a&hqdy PR 
and the author breaks nyw grewjM u. - 
his'lnvestlgatidit of capital provision , 
and capital Bow. The nature . and 
quantity of the data mean that many of 
the arguments are speculatlye f rather 
than conclusive. One wonders if more 
investigation of .the European^ as 
opposed to oceanic, trad® might i 
modify some of . his conclusions. 
However, . though the ‘focus is often 




to; public 
sreq.-' the 
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however, commission some tea- ana , 
dlnnier-services with the designs of the 
painter. Cornelia Pronk, in 1734-37, 
but they soon sfopped thfe project asL 
ihev found IL tod exPedsiver SimUarly, . 


survey Of the'.uuna iraoe; m - ure 
eighteenth ■ century. . It .certainly 
amplifies arid corrects the classic but by 

r i iWnrl/o nf 


In this last jmd 


tbeyfourid iltod e^ds|vefSimUflriy , . 

in 1783, WiDemTrooS. a painter in the , 
Loosdrecht pOrcelalp factory Was rent ; 
qnt by to Cm m. 

whefehe d«totatedpOnieIato afterbls 
own designs. He «ayed In the Qty of 
. Rgtife.flpr nine years, and apparently. 


1635-1834 (5 V oil;. Oxfotd, 1926-29) 
and L. Pennigny, ; Lfi- : ChUtfi ;■ « 

s . 1964V. V 1 ,: 

LV-r-l- 


ICUIUUK MW.- 

two groups- did nbt intornjwTy .bu^ 
friction between them wife rfunimal. 
They co-operated in business. Ventures 
and: united i in the defence bf local 
Interests against external competition 
and the encroachmeiits Qf a predptoiy : 
state.' ,-A;' ,i 

v 'dark plater jgfeat; eihpbaste op ; Ihe 
baleful . . influence, jbf / the, ■ cftputil 
gbvorhmeat ^ as'^a , .Wl|*wteV , % ' 


political economy Of g port town that 
the work is most 

proof-rUadtog seeihs^ to. ■ haye mean 




ffequentjy miMbetied. /The indpx, 
however, U helpiul, and the conclusion 
conveniently summarizes the flntqpra 
mgte argument^ and findings, . . - . . 

t flCtek:, i’lSfep. < ^ . .'jV, 
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There is a set of rules for writing about 
the radical transformation of the Slate 
and Society that is not easy to acquire 
or to describe in the abstract and is best 
inculcated by example. Many of them 
can be inferred from Capitalist 
Democracy in Britain, which could be 
used as a kind of literary manual or 
workbook by budding practitioners. 
From it they con learn much about the 
technique of radical theorizing and 
acquire some insight into the form of its 
rhetoric. 

One characteristic dearly present in 
the annlysis of the British state 

P resented here is Thematic Simplicity. 

lie narrative is st might forwnrd and in 
the outcome not n little sad. The 
dominant class In society has for Its aim 
the containment and suppression of 


outcome, however, is an unlikely one, 
given the effectiveness of the existing 
mechanisms of containment and the 
proven disinclination of the Labour 
Party to promote social revolution. So 
a third possibility remains, namely that 
nothing much will happen at all, ever - 
or at least not until there is a strong and 
unambiguous political force on the left, 
which may be more or less the same 
thing. 

As the analysis unfolds its form 
becomes clearer and a number of 
other characteristic literary and 
semantic devices can be seen at work. 
Amongst them are the following: 
Model Depiction; Terminological 
Adaptation; Generalization Rush; 
Tangential Assertion; Dialectical Leap 
and Empirical Stretch. 

Model Depiction is well illustrated 
by the social containment theory itself. 
Society is pictured as a vessel or 
compartmentalized container in which 
pressure from those in the lower 
compartments is resisted by those in 
the upper. fri depicting models of this 
kind It is important not to be too 


the containment and suppression or 
popular pressure. As the stress of 
continued economic failure increases, 
several possibilities open up. One is 
that the dominant class will impose a 
more authoritarian form of 
containment on society. Another 
possibility is that the voters will 
endorse a programme of radical 
socialist reform and elect a government 
that will cany it out. This second 


specific in defining the precise 
elements that compose it. Here the 
containing group is described simply as 
"those who run the state", "the people 
in charge" or "the dominant class". At 
a later stage however the author goes 
perhaps too far in the direction of 
particularity by itemizing members of 
the dominant group or echelon. He 
mentions (besides the Cabinet, the 
Conservative Party, the Middle 
Classes and the leadership of the 
Labour Party and Trade Unions) 


church leaders, judges, police chiefs, 
the managers of stale enterprises, 
lawyers, accountants and specialists in 
communication. The assertion that this 
group has a single and identifiable 
suppressive aim is a permissible 
example of Generalization Rush. The 
assertion that the dominant class - 

including the accountants- "constantly 
cross each other’s paths in an incessant 
round of meetings, lunches and 
dinners" exemplifies perhaps a riskier 
variant of the device (sometimes called 
Generalization Gush). But the point of 
rapid generalization is to move the 
argument along as swiftly as possible to 
the point of Dialectical Leap. 

In this process there can be seen the 
characteristic use of Terminological 
Adaptation in which familiar terms are 
given a technical sense. The word 
"celebration” for example is 
sometimes used in a way that deprives 
it of any connection with gaiety or 
merriment, to describe the cynical 
propaganda of the political 
establishment - as in "the celebration 
by the middle and upper classes of the 
improvements which nave occurred in 
the position of the working class”. The 
words "resonance" and "resonate" 
also may take on a radical sense only 
loosely related to the prolongation of 
sound by reflection or vibration, as 
when it is said that false beliefs about 
the independence of the judiciary have 
"a powerful legitimating resonance". 
Similar adaptations may be seen of 
words such as "prefiguration", 
"articulation” and' “implication". 

Terms of this kind are often useful 
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5. In 1968 Paris - like many other 
•4: 51 university cities - was In turmoil. In 

.j- i\ . 1978, when. In Paris, Albert O. 

{$4 Hirschman started work on this essay. 

Mi n . all was quiet. No one has yet furnished 
jj; 5 1 • a satisfying explanation of why there 

• is $ , was such a burst of activity In 1968, or 

1 ft S! of what could 1 cause changes of this 

I?'! kind. Professor Hirschman has a 

ji.i; . novel, interpretation: "acts of con- 
j jit / sumption. . . . which are undertaken 

l V. I 1 because they are expected to yield 

• V ! f • satisfaction, also yield disappointment 

ito-f Bnd. dissatisfaction." Man . is 

j.[V i distinguished from other nni mats by his 

I'b insatiability, • by his capacity to 
!|v': formulate goals, and, since these 

l • cannot all be attained, by his mistakes 

j'H - and disappointments: "the 

quintessential deception to which 
! f humans are subject is that of the hopes 

Ui.i they, themselves fabricate." When a 

ftp I-! ' generation of people concentrate upon 

bi A . ‘ . the search for private satisfaction , they 
i : • • are Inevitably disappointed and turn 

1 $ ,1 1 instead to public affairs, believing that 

< v i ? ln tills other realm they can capture 

'>•’ *: what has eluded them. Then when 

- 1 ? j . *• enthusiasm for ■ public pursuits Is 

: il., dashed, they swing back to private 

iv . ones. 

#1 * . . R the reader is persuaded by this it is 

IV: . -'only .because' . .Hirschman . never 

EL : . , any precision the ' 

ffi . 1 : ' -'i that have to be erolalnedLHe 

p: ; ■: ■■ . Writes Of "the wide swings In behaviour. 

■ from utter privatisation to total 

»: ? 'I • absorption’ In public causes and back" 

: * I V '. ' 4* « npd established their 

f . occurrence, .Yet if there are cycles In, 

! I for example, the proportion of electors 
■?. who cnoosfc to cost their votes, they are 

! , ; scarcely wide swings. The events of 

t ? 1 •; -1?68 appear to have been the work of e 

1 fjr , • • • particular generation, many of whom 

’ - are carrying a distinctive vie\V of 

political affairs with them still; 
: i . ; — According to New Society (November 

V : i 25, 1982) the English representatives 

& H of this generation are now the 

■' "squeezed radicals 1 *, caught between 

K i- older nhd younger generations who do 

'J [• not share their opinions. Thus the 

!- quiescence of 1978 can plausibly be 

it ' attributed to the entry of a new cohort 

, : 1 rather than to any great change on the, 

ij j part or a previous generation.' 

; ; .1 f Hirschman is ' critical of any 


assumption that the consumer carries 
within himself a universe of wants of 
known intensity that he matches 
against price. He rejects over-simple 
conceptions of tastes, such as those 
which ignore people’s ability to change 
their tastes (as by deciding to stop 
smoking). Yet he himself does not 
reflect - upon the manner in which 
people learn to have tastes. 
Conventional economic analysis need 
not consider why there is a demand for 
cigarettes and whisky and fashionable 
clothes; It can assume that it expresses 
•underlying tastes. An analysis = of 
disappointment, however, has to look 
further. Does a young man really want 
nicotine or alcohol, or does he want the 
- esteem of his peers? How much has he 
to consume to get that esteem7 At what 
point do they think he has overdone it 
and begin to show disapproval? Die 
social processes which teach people to 
have wants also teach them how much 
they should aspire to. In any 
competitive system the great majority 
of people rapidly decide that 1 1 Is no use 
their aiming at the very highest 
positions. They set their sights on 
targets they have a realistic hope of 
attaining and in this way guard against 
disappointment. This fs also evident 
with regard' to' the demand for 
consumer durables which Hirschman 
regards as tho goods most productive 
of disappointment. 

Mary Douglas has offered .useful 
gutdance on these questions ib her 
' recent book with Baron Isherwbod, 
77ie World 'of Goods. Faced with the 
greatest of all tasks, that of giving 
meaning to their existence, people 
divide up time (os by constructing a 
. calendar which celebrates in orderly 
; fashion , the events and relationships of 

. Jaws*!-, . . fin 


(excluding cooking and the 
preparation of implements) is but 
fifteen hours; the' rest of the time is 
spent visiting and entertaining. Among 
the Hazda, men spend far more time 
gambling than in obtaining food. 
Because their material wants are 
limited, such people live in "a kind of 
material plenty", In Marshall Sahlins's 
phrase, these nre the original affluent 
societies. 

Men are not insatiable by nature, 
though they may be made so by their 
cultures, fn societies of larger scale 
than the hunter-gatherers property In 
animals, land and persons is the 
, substance of competition between 
lineages. More cattle bring more 
brides, more children and greater 
power for the descent group. Maybe 
one characteristic of there societies is 


§E^ e *L," i ' . impprtMice); , . they . 

: differentiate space (as by rtilejjof 
territorial possession), arid they build 
, oti the social. relations of kinship and 
' 8e ^ lo . ri t w ■ create, complex social 
orders. The motivation to Work and the 
sense- of satisfaction spring from the 
meanmgs which culture vests in 
activities by arranging them In larger 
sequences and patterns. Goods are a 
vital . part of culture: though - they 
themselves are neutral their uses are 
saturated with meanings .because they 
bring people together lii groups and 
separate them from other persons. 

. As other ; anthropological Studies 
have shown > in many societies the 
desire for goods is limited by the fear of 
envy which finds expression in, for 
example, witchcraft beliefs.; Some 
hunter-gatherer groups, are so 
structured , that . no one 1 person can 
; acquire. power over any other: Thus 
among the Rung:. Bushmen of the 
Kalahari the average working week 


In our own allegedly materialistic 
society also there Is plenty of evidence 
that tells against the insatiability thesis 
and is indicative of a concern with 
personal obligation. So who, one 
wonders, . ate the sort of people 
Hirschman has jn mind when he writes 
that disappointment implies some 


who have such a wide range of 
alternatives before them that they are 
touched by anomie. In Mary Douglas’s 


components of the device of 
Tangential Assertion. They make it 
possible to suggest that one thing may 
well be connected with, or prefigure, 
or work along with another without 
specifying exact causal mechanisms or 
labouring unnecessarily over the 
accumulation of empirical evidence. 
Many significant connections may be 
brought out or articulated in this way. 
In tne discussion of Parliament’s 
function as a buffer between the 
dominant class and the people the 
present text suggests for example that 
it is not by mere accident that there 
exists a resonance between 
Parliamentarist sentiment and extreme 
right-wing authoritarian views. So: “It 
is significant that the most notable 
figure on the populist right, namely Mr 
Enoch Powell, should also have been 
an ardent Parliamentarian." 

In the treatment of the suppressive 
functions of state agencies such as the 
judiciary and the police, gaps in the 
argument may sometimes be sealed by 
resort to a Dialectical Leap. In this way 
there can be a transition from the 
suggestion that “It is possible to think 
of the police as serving a system of class 
inequality and domination" to the 
proposition that “the system of class 
Inequality and domination is served by 
the police”. 

Dialectical Leaping can sometimes 
usefully be supplemented by 
Demonstrative Qualification. It may 
for example be necessary to show that 
“the role of top civil servants in 
restraining socialist governments is a 
crucial one”. If it is argued that the 
members of the Labour governments 
of 1945-51, 1964-70 and 1974-9 have 
denied that they were constrained, a 
clinching qualification may be inserted 
to the effect that on none of these 
occasions did civil servants have to face 
a government with a true socialist 
programme. Still less in 1924 or 1929. 
So the generalization about the civil 
servants 7 role is unrefuted. They may 
not have constrained any actual 
socialist-governments but that non- 
constraining is irrelevant, since we 
know from containment theory that 
that is what their role is, and so that is 
what they do. 

Qualification of a thesis indeed may 
not only preserve its validity but 
strengthen its impact. Judges in Britain 
for example are known to oppose trade 
union rights. On some occnsions they 
do not oppose trade union rights. But 
that qualification strengthens the 
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Ren6 IWmond, of the Inslitut National 
de , Sciences Politiques, has 
accomplished a remarkaole feat of 
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you know may be more Important than 
what you know. Can these really be the 
people who cause a swing from a phase 
of private to one of public pursuits? If 
there are any such swings may they not 
bcjxiore closely associated with the 
difficulty of socializing people to UVe in 
rapidly changing societies? 

The sociologist is bound to be uneasy 
about several features of Hirtchman’s 
argument* but perhaps he should alto 
be uneasy about criticisms such as 
these, for the author .has written 
previously , on tixe economics of 
development and part of his argument 
u directed to the way that consumer 
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so even more signified and X 
than it otherwire Jpg* 
enunciated without 
demonstrative qualification. ** 

There may none the i» . 
occasions when resort must 
Empirical Stretch. SomeswK 
this device can be «en 
Emergency Powera Acts are 
part of the machinery tfEj 
capitalist democracy. An authoS 
regime in Britain, it is argued 
equipped to deal with df»S?S 
cabinet may "assume such po»qm 
duties as it deems necessary faE 
restoration of order ioi J 
maintenance of supplies, or for-, 

nthp.r TUlrnnci." ...v: ■ 
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marauder to bully across the line, or an converted, plus a drop goal feels to be that's what wc were really after - none 
intercepted pass which lets a French the normal pattern) they are suddenly of (his Grand Slam rubbish). Such daft 
centre run eighty yards and swallow- wav out of reach. Losing to Wales is optimism Has, of course, always been 

Clive between the nncK? Thnc* <uKa CIIaIi a rdnular ananii m ik« -U „ i 


centre run eighty yards and swallow- way out 
dive between the posts? Those who such a 


id, plus a drop goal feels to be that's what wc were really after - none 1 style of play. It's straightforward, 

lal pattern) they are suddenly of this Grand Slam rubbish). Such daft honest, unfrilly, and occasionally 

of reach. Losing to Wales is optimism has, of course, always been rough in the nicest possible way: the 

regular agony in the year's one of England's charms as a team. So criticisms of selectorial inadequacy, or 

nl mlpnrJar that lha An^arinnnl tine n raHniil <lnnnn /4 rinnLanicm / iiilin I TaI. . ... 1 2 . 


a, plus a drop gc 
ial pattern) they 
of reach. Losim 


uic tan urn nuns oismay are indeed statistics may well indicate that 
infinite. England have beaten them twice in the 

Even the more basic "Would You last ^ree years; but we experienced 
Rather?” questions are tricky. Would masochists know belter. 

“ as 2-w 

□o i« ti,„ old questions some airing 


general 


generosity in defeat (this last aspect, 
though often at the root of the 


other purpose", subject * 
Parliamentary renewal- of emmes 
regulations. This statement donuk 
a literal sense reflect the provbiad 
the Emergency Powers Acts, 
contain a number of rmifa 
relating to civil and industrial nfe 
But to emphasize there lunitSoa 
would be to place the Act in a meah 
legal or factual context and tk 
generalization about unrestridU 
power may be treated as Hue ha 
empirically stretched sense. 

In the final chapter of Cfyjft 
Democracy in Britain altemti 
futures are sketched out. Aha 
orthodox democratic theoiy the niu 
theorist has no romantic QtaiOB 
Since trade unionists and eiedona 
indoctrinated victims of cajU 
containment techniques tkr 
suffrages, cost from behind a nit 
false consciousness, cannot Hntq 
final value. So transformatfan 4 
society in a fundamental d 
irreversible way is to be urged ml 
the voters will not vote for tt. Belli 
here freely admitted that the necna 
challenge to the existing potidaiaj 
government structures is for thetii 
being unattainable, since the Leftli 
steadily lost electoral support h 
reason of the endorsement type 
Labour governments of 
containment process. No pie*® 


Ui Burningham’s humorous moral 
St, for Infants, Would You 


i n, by a herd of pigs? Would you 
ndier tour trousers fell down in the 
addle of a maths lesson or that your 
rtarfrfl escaped from your pocket 
bring scripture? That sort of thing. 


Even the more basic “Would You ‘ ast fore 6 years; but we experienced though often at the root of the 

Rather?” questions are tricky. Would m asochlsts know belter. supporter's despair, also ensures that 

you rather lose after plaving well or t*. , , , the Five Nations tournament is a very 

lose after playing badly? (Not as simple lh J he “S n h . as K2 Peasant event - unlike, say, soccer's 
as it looks: the consolations of f®, i . Q uest J ons some a ' nn 8 tawdry home international 
aggressive contempt after your team ( telev,sl °n spectators.of course, have encounters.) All these qualities -plus a 
his played badly shouldn’t be ^ extra band of Would You Rathers. high level 0 f individual skill - are 
overlooked.) And would you' rather Would y°jj rat her David Coleman embodied in Bill Beaumont, the 
lose to Scotland, Ireland. Wales or Pronounred England favourites for the captain who look England to their 
France? This question naturally unlikely Grand Slam win in 1980. (The 

involves two moveable factors: the nl? ^ Slam was. of course achieved in 

manner in which the other side is * h h e 8 ISj - h p alm0 ? 1 P" od, “! , y f n ? ,ls 5 
playing when it beats England, and the nufnrftH »nv S ^ sl 3 l0n: J a rom P in B win against Ireland 

individual distribution of that designed to set up false confidence; a 

legitimate racial prejudice which sport l D a f s f P . end,d s ‘ x, y mm . utes a 8“ nst FrQ " M ! 

healthilv releases For mvself I have S. c , ror , connoisseurs or followed by a serious and committed 
alwavs Vind^ieast iK to the ^sapoointment, but it had some very at , empt to y squander the match; a 
French fa reallv whoDoina defeat at 8P od moments: the disarray ofthe deeply unjust last-minute victory over 

!u n « 8l ta[ ont ,r' is o, a a ; a y v ""o'f ,he r hh x, x by sr 

— o At ou t nail, tne punung away ot *wo tries: another aiddv sixtv minutes 


as it looks' till, potwrtlntlon* of . U1U home amng 

aggressive contempt after your team In evt™°han?o?^ 

has played badly shouldn't be ?" ealra band of Would You Rathers. 
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out ba |)le puny,,, away „[ 

can raise you to a plane of altruism, possessio ; in the h | lf 
make you feel a dispassionate ^ rnmi „ of r am birahem-s olace- 


appealing, yet one is perhaps 
ugliiBlly less shameful than the 
tier; and the embryonic moral 
Jk^oo the reader is asked to make is 
bod wih a certain masochistic thrill. 

The book should be a set text for aii 
lose planning to devote their adult 
bu to following English rugby at 
iHtional level. Would you rather lose 
os i bright spring day at Parc des 
Princes, or on a dank February 
ifamoonat Latisdowne Road? Would 
n rather lose in the last minute 
WuieOllle Campbell kicks a penalty 
fi or because Dusty Hare misses 


l ° * ■ more skiituuy uiRn any otner team in 
rampaging carrot-headed Irish pack m th Champ iJnsbip.) If Steve Smith's 
the pouring ram than being kicked to raen do an ^ thing this season than 
defeat from sixty yards by Andv Irvine beat Scotland at Twickenham - if. 
on a clear day at Murra^eld; and i nde ed, they remain Steve Smith's men 
always, way out ahead, come Wales. „ j t w jj| ^ a considerable surprise. 
For seasons now we have been assured * 

that they are in decline: the platform Bill Beaumont, interviewed after the 

isn't there, the loose forwards nave lost French game, thought there were 
pace, their only tactic is a Gravell grounds for optimism (though 
crash-ball, and so on. But they're still England's puny revival in tne last 
quite good enough. There's always a fifteen minutes was really rooted in 
key period in an Ensland-Wales match Gallic boredom ; their plans for getting 


two tries; another giddv sixty minutes 
against Scotland, followed bv a 
crucifying last twenty as the Scots 
managedto make a lead of thirty points 
to eighteen look quite precarious.) 

When Beaumont left prep school, 
the headmaster noted in his final report 
that he had been one of the roughest, 
toughest boys ever to pass through his 
care - adding, “Roughest in the nicest 
possible way, of course”. Beaumont 
comments, “Whatever that meant"; 
but if he doesn't understand, the rest of 
us do. As a Fylde, Lancashire and 
England lock he was already rough in 


enough. There's always a fifteen minutes was really rooted in the nicest possible way, a sort of rugby 
n an England-Wales match Gallic boredom; their plans forgetting equivalent of Billy Wright or Bobby 
at ten minutes into the in the first pastis were evident). Steve Moore. Beaumont was never a man - 


(often about ten minutes into the in the first pastis were evident). Steve 
second half) when their forwards look Smith chlrpily remarked that at least it 
utterly secure, their tiny backs scud was the French match that had been 
around contemptuously, and with a lost, since this meant it was still 


euphemism 


bits of colour - an account of Maurice 
Colclough vomiting on the pitch during 
at tour of Rhodesia; a description of 
the squalor of rooming with Willie 
Duggan and Moss Keane - but on the 
whole this is a plain, routine rugby 
memoir written by an admirable 
player. It doesn't provide any sudden 
insights into the game, or thoughts 
about its future (though there are 
dutiful sections on South Africa, boot 
money, and the current rules 
governing amateurism: Beaumont, by 
taking money for this book, incurs an 
automatic life ban on playing, coaching 
or administering the game.) Its 
function is really as an alae-mdmoire 
for the England fan who wants to 
replay his Favourite nice and nasty 
moments from past matches. For those 
as yet unequipped with videos of all 
England rugby matches, tltis primitive 
system known as the book is still 
helpful. 

Also necessary for the true fan's 
gloom kit is John Griffiths's complete 
assembly of statistics from all 
England's international matches: 
teams, scores and game summaries, 
starting with England v Scotland in 
1871 (we lost, of course, though not 
without pride: "While the Scottish 
forward was sprinting towards the 
English goal-line, Osborne folded his 
nrms across his chest and charged into 
Finlay, both players recoiling yards 
before falling to the ground.") 
Seemingly infallible on the post, Mr 
Griffiths only nods when he predicts 


hz? Would you rather a Steve Smith around contemptuously, and with a lost, since this meant it was still 
table which allows an Irish back-row. little burst of scoring (two tries, one possible to win the Triple Crown (as if 


conceivable Labour government 
be sufficiently united to engl» 
social revolution, and fosu....- 


spound at Lords 


popularized by the 1971 British Lions- the future, captioning a photo 
to get his retaliation in first. He led by »m.A.C. Slemen, who is almost 
example, never threw the first punch, certainly going to become England's 
dived fearlessly into rucks, and kept moit capped wing". By the time the 
going for the full eighty minutes. If appeared Slemen, without even 

Fran Cotton happened to be standing the cmirtesv of a thank-vou-ond- 


be sufficient!} 


instance 


accomplished a remarkable feat of 
which he may well be proud. In 1954 he 
published La Drolte en France, in 
which he presented the "right” in 
France in three categories, legitimist, 
orleanist and bonapartist, This tri- 
partite division, which covered French 
history over the preceding century and 
a half, became rapidly established as a 
classic analysis, but Its author might 


partite division, which covered Hunch 
history over the preceding century and . 
a half, became rapidly established as a 
classic analysis, but its author might 
Dvell have Wondered how thd years 
would modify the usefulness and 
wfovwce qf his schema. In 
ijrt, Qaullism was in retirement 


,■ . VIWI QUU 

oyer again, with each reading 
disclosing new subtleties, to cunning is 
°ri8inal its 


— ,v rutce. ana 

Perhaps he had dpne it agriln. 
mo « Hkely that this time 
™!ite^A£ ced t0 ^ elabora ted and 
Influehtfal/ ^ ey *** 10 B 9 Ufl|J y 


were as yet unknown, Jacques Chirac 
5? d not yet set foot In the Ecole 
Natipnale d Administration, while the 
socioWological requirements of "la 
nouyeUe drolte" could hardly be 
predicted. Yet, in what is theoretically 
the fourth edition of his work but in 
reality a new and revised presentation 
n‘, “e subject, Professor 

Kemond nqds that his divisions remain 
appropriate. As If to emphasize his 
confidence in ;hls model; he has now 
enbtied his work Ler Droites en France 
rather thqn ‘'laDroite". 


fantasy. So beneath its characta* 
literary forms radical theory in 
1980s seems to have inspired In HI 
one of its leading exponents 
significant sense of.sodai tag 
There is no knowing what this n 
prefigure or lead to. 


Gaulle, Rdmond neverthdw » 
Pompidou as thoroughly GauIW* 
in his own manner, maintain" • 
essential Gaullist concept® 
state, the institutions of 
Republic and national indef 
Giscard, on the other hand, 
his claims to be in the line of s 
to de Gaulle, and fa i spite ofs 
legend comparing him to LoujJ 
firmly within the orleanist W 
His pluralism is compBrei 
Guizot, and his insistence th«"c 
installation as President hew™ 
rather than ride In the streets ^ 
places him wdth Loub'PojUW' 
than with some mpre.dljhurt 
state, "La nouvelle droit? 
insistence upon culture. nM 
day-to-day politics, ite 
approach, its e^tationpf .^ 
and distrust of ChristwoRy* i - - 

have affinities with 

The obvious criticism 0 

demonstration is to »y. jh . . 

lucid and too didacM^ 
the' realities with. which ^ 
politicians hgve to dcal. 
reading will show 
invariably chosen his wo 
and that he has warn 

Chirac, to attack both op * 
coSutional powers gg? 

fundamental . fo t 

■tS&SS&g&t 

the distinctipn . of 
places the urtaixffl^J^ 

eccentricities of 
a dear and yneartlnglw 


Timothy d’Arch Smith 


mishaps. His personality like his 
Lemmon and Tony Lewis baiting is broodingly introspective, one player, Da 

ggltois) deeply self-critical, at limes one perform other 

■ suspects abnormally so. Alan Gibson, indeed U was in 

tea and Hedges Cricket Year: himself no stranger to the darker record of his pn 

tyonber 1981 to September 1982. passages of the mind, once invoked otherwise. Yet h 

%. Pelham £9 95 Housman to describe a Boycott 1966 side captali 

0«I7 1429 X ’ innings: "See the son of grief nt cricket/ Lord’s joined 

Trying to be glad." John Callaghan Incidentally (I m 

Callaghan leans over backwards in Boycott's point) his cous 

Luii, . r . . . . , . defence and often with good reason, innings total on 9 

JJWH. A Cricketing Legend f or Boycott’s exploitation of the arc he helped to pu 

» Pelham £7.95. between backward point and extra- wicket and to si 

9/207 1421 4 ' cover has. over tho years, been a joy to country. This 

behold. Each shot has carried with ft to genius in batsm 

wflfiiSLiLtBK -the boundary the message of ■ his happens to b 

tyUfeta Crick** unswerving loyalty to county and to different, but ii 

wl, . ■ L country. Yet he has been deposed from exalted, circums 

•SriSR*- £ ? ,5 °, the captaincy of Yorkshire and barred very likely Mudi 

JH10 2 from tne captaincy of England. As far ' innings may be 

as Yorkshire is concerned,. Mr n v „ na ., 

0ARKBH Callaghan Is able to show that Boycott -KjS 

of a Lifetime has Sen hard done by, especially by Abe is a* profr 

CouiM f7 DC the committee, who not only behaved learaea 

MM w £7 * 95, badlv on occasion but unconsti- commons and sti 

a ff 1 5 • rationally. He can also prove that bowling wlleagu 

CmKvNXstoN • ' Yorkshire fared better under Boycott’s i he ( 

sr®- gessfitas-ss 

: only not to have Boycott ai captain but gnturyandMii 

ani not to haVe hlm tn the side at all. 

C ;S' hits the public with Dennis Lillee's autobiography is .^ nder s i nC e 

t0 a Led Zeppelin unfortunately quite unreadaljle owing actua | ly doctore 
I snnSii lhe successor, swollen - to the raunchy, gum-chpwirta style he perj^j ^th 
K2S P! S? pe lham Cricket has adopted for its telling; and this is a {Jo Struma _ cli 

jjjyjw we pttt three years the pity for he is unquestionably a great de [i vere d cpve: 


been that after all is what selectors are for- 
ycott but MrBarker has revived memories of 
these a West Indies tour when there was 
his absolutely no reason to suppose that 


til eighty minutes, if 
Fran Cotton happened to be standing 
behind him at a lmc-out, he might just 
happen to rise a little higher titan he 


. • • i j t 

■ ■ .. ■ i 

' :■ 1 


absolutely no reason to suppose uiat 
one player, David Holford, would 
perform other than indifferently. 
Indeed it was impossible to find any 
record of his previous form, good or 
otherwise. Yet he came over with the 
1966 side captained by Sobers and nt 


uhuucii m low a w . oy me selectors^ which or course pians 

migfit have done by legal -means of 0 f f another line of .reflection, and 
propulsion; but then referees have to onol h cr - ga rae dear to the .hearts of _ 
be kept on their toes for the good of the English supporters. If only the 
game. selectors had picked Slemen against 

Bill Benumont’s autobiography France'. . . If only that penalty of 
(ghost-written - or, more exactly, Hare's hnd caught a little more side- 
ghost-cut from 300,000 taped words - wind befbreit grazed the outside of the 
By Ian Robertson) has the virtues you post ... If only ... If only ... If 
would expect from studying the man’s only .... 


innings: "See the son of grief at cricket/ Lord's joined his captain, and 
Trying to be glad." John Callaghan incidentally (I need to omphaslze the 
leans over backwards in Boycott's point) his cousin, with ihe second 
defence and often with good reason, innings total on 95-5. Scoringa century 
for Boycott’s exploitation of the arc he helped to put on 274 for the sixth 
between backward point and extra- wicket and to save the mHtch for his 
cover has, over tho years, been a joy to country. This lone ascendancy to 
behold. Each shot has carried with ft to genius in batsmen is surely rare. It 
the boundary the message of - his happens to bowlera: Fowler (in 
unswerving loyalty to county and to different, but in his day barely less 
country. Vet he has been deposed from exalted, circumstances); Massie; and, 
the captaincy of Yorkshire and barred very likely Mudassar Nazar. Holford’s 
from tne captaincy of England. As far ' innings may be unique. 

rflllnahnn 8 ts able to sirowtiiat^oyc^t David Kynaslon's book on Bobby 

Abel is as professional as iu subject. 

who SoXhehavS Abel learned his skills on rough. 

1 occasion but ^unconsti- commons and street pitches (as did his 
SSJ" 1 ^,22 alM oroi“that bowling colleague, Lbhmann, who ww 

also none the worse for that) and 


Up 


country. This lone ascendancy to 
genius in batsmen is surely rare. It 
happens to bowlers: Fowler (in 
different, but in his day barely less 


Ronald Faux 

Arthur Roth 
E iger; Wall of Death 
305pp. Oollancz. £9.95. 

0 575 03087 9 , ' 

There are a few mountain stories that 


questionnaire to mountaineers, who. • 
had climbed the face. The threads have 
all- been drawn together in one . 
story which Is enthralling in its 
detail. Its main . interest lies In 
the gossip and speculation Roth 
Introduces throughout the story 'and 
the attention to small poignant de.util; • 
During ihe famous rescue of - the 
Italian, Claudio Corti, Roth notes that . 
the first climber to reach Corti sow that '. 


ledge where he had been trapped for 
days there was nb tfqce of snow or ice 
within- roach. , Qorti’s lips ‘ were , 
hlnckehed and soUt from .frost and: 


teeth were splintered from havipg 
bitten at the ice. Further down the 
' face,’ Stefano Longhi lay trapped -on 
another ledge. Rescuers heard nis cries 
"qf "Fame! Frfddol" through, the 


|I u J 1 ;i 

II 


15; 


v 

i‘i • ; ■> 


l-M 


nostrums . - clay and cow-durtg, - 
delivered cpvertiy at dawn ynd6r 


there has been qo shortage Of clfinbefr' 
to make the attempt. Many have 
succeeded but ah appalling number 


Sonlof, 


was seen hs 


ii 


Stable 

Nd..Po 


K atari #uLi luu 4 roe dock is. tne nrn uiuc r * »■«*» 
jj^hroughout as opposed to churlishness from this a 
MSeitt K'yp^diso perhaps for was to be hoped.- 
Pttfc' ° e time to headquarters.. .. 

• i ^ x - Ralph Barker’s 
AH2 V* ftp* is a ■ tolecfioh of ten .a 

it, S innings, from Cowdrey’ 
8 t 102 inAustralla In 195 4-i 

AtefeT rr ■ ■’ ’ : • : : improbable..- 174 In the i 

PtMtanab jS? . .'ustahee Denis tWenty-Wb ypare later. 


'&&& 

aii . oPS.r •StSmb^guWetojheU)%^ .and .W ' SsfeMsI 

Itote’-w ' Waft of '■ guarantBe ; a 
the tnost,hbtoridu>w^U in ' ffilnutes . of .- 


102 in Australia in 1954-5 tp Kanaaiis 
improbable, 174 In the^sameMunfry; 
twenty-two ypat| 


fpce^ but 
er ;! radio 
; accurate 
greater 
s physical 


I. 


i V* IUingvvorthj should have. iFnot the,loiTn . atTeast the 

=. players (ror 1 the potential to ; t play a long innings ^ • well: 


extensive 


and- ■ helicopter rescue . that.; may 
guarantee; a hospital bed. within 
minuths .of -falling, off,, have ■ all 
conspired to .make the Eiger north- 
wall, which river the years has claimed 
forty-four victims, far less a "wall of 
death". 
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